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DON’T BE IN AHTURRY! 








BY L. nH. Ww 








Ihe neoching in a hurry ; make 
As moch haste as you please ; 

For diligence gets through the world 
Wich comfert, sill, and ease ; 

Rat, if «ith thoughtless speed you act, 
“Twill put you lu a Gurry ; 

sa, mind my words—be cool and quick, 
Put—dea’t be in ahurry ! 









- 


When these who'd climb uy Fortune's mount 
That bill se steep and tal: |) 
Attempt te scramble vo the top, 
Ther sure to slip and fall. 
W hile these who Grmly plant each step 
lier favor sureiv curry ; 
“oo lowe no tame in pressing on, 
Bat—4on"t be in a hurry ! 


if this to gemtiomen) you love, 
Why, hasten, I implore you, 
Teo “*pep the qeestion’* lest, perchance, 
Another does before you! 
Yet @rst 2 question ask yourselt— 
“\ eitl eave mech useless worry— 
““Ehoes she lowe me?*’? If Doubt reply, 
Thea—den"t be in ahurry ! 


Aad yoa, dear ladies, when you bear 
«Asal will do in turn) 

The interesting ‘‘first appeal, *’ 
Te pause, ere answering, learn. 

Pear net ry slight delay to lose 
A lever: “spite your flurry, 

*“Look ere you leap’’—true ilove will keep, 
Se—dea"t bein ahurry ! 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


The Tale of a Transparent 
Mystery. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
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CHAPTER III.—(continveEp.) 
VOING?” she said, for the Hercules, ap- 
parently satiated, drank the last glass 
the wine, rose, flippec a few crumbs 
from his vest, and then thrust back his 

- chair. 

“Qniy to have a parle with the count, and 

offer him his revanche, as he calls 1t.”’ 
“No, no, come away! I want to telegraph 





to Sheldrake.”’ 
“What's the good? They're at sea 
now.” 


“Well, then, to write along letter for 
them to get et Queenstown when the ‘Hud- 
son’ arrives. Come away now.” 

“Shan’t!”’ 

“Oh, you're too bad, Jack.” 

The great fellow took no notice, but, after 
the fasnion of one Astur immortalized by 
Macaulay, went with his stately stride 
across to where the little French gentletnan 
was now partaking of his soup, and favored 
him with a hearty clap on the shoulder. 

“Well, count!’ be cried, beartily. 

The spoon dropped with a clatter back ix- 
to the plate, the chair was thrust violently 
hack, the napkin which had been tucked 

French fashion over shirt front and vest 
was torn off, and, looking like a modern 
David of Gallic extraction facing a fashion- 
ably clothed Philistine, the little Frencb- 
man exclaimed— 

“Monsieur !”’ 

That is only a word of two syllables, and 
we know it means sir; but to hear it snapped 
out by an irate Frenchman 1s to have more 
impression made upon your senses than is 
produced hy the long speeches of some ot 
our greatest, or so-called greatest, orators. 

“Why. hatlo wha.’s the matter with 






















fuss about a lew irancs. 
“Vous m’aveztriche. Filou! 
“Look here, count, | don’t 






understand 





your con founded language. Ify you ‘want to 
quarre]—_—_"" 

“To quarr—relie !’ half shrieked the lit- 
tle French:ran. “You are scoundraille— 
eemposetairre. Filou!”’ 

As he spoke he struck the young Ameri- 
can across the face with the napkin he held 
in bis hand. 

The great fellow’s face was purple with 
rage in an instant, and, catching the slight 
little Frenchman by one arm, and his gar- 
ments about the hips, he literally litted him 
from the floor. 

W hat would have followed it is impossi- 
ble to say, but justthen the woll-dressed 
woman, his companion, caught the great 
fellow by the arm, and whispered some- 
thins in his ear. 

“All right,” he growled; and, losing his 
hold, the litle Frenchman was dropped 
upon the carpet, and slunk away to begin 
chatter:ng and gesticulating to the group of 
guests and waiters who had lwrriedly gath- 
ered round. 

“Come away quickly,” said the 
“Pay the bill.” 

“Oh, all right! 

This was waiting, and paying hastily, the 
great fellow moved slowly znd in rather a 
swaggering way towards the door, his com- 
panion holding tightly by his arin. 

“Why, I could eat him like snipe on 
toast,"’ be growled. 

*Yes, yes, but come away now.” 


woman. 
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hotel bill, and were on their way to the sta. | 





in and among the great cola:mnaz pines, 


& ge hour later “Gawtateaued their 1 the mosataire, where the faint track wound 





| had seen Paris in all its phases, grown tired 


tion to take tickets for one of the haunts of | 
play and pleasure farther east, Paris not be- | | 
ing a convenient field after the troubles of 
the morning and the previous night. 
[END OF PROLOGUE. ] 
* . = . . 
FIRST TRIAL THREADS. 

Three months soon giide by in seeing 
sights on the Continent. 

Arthur Range, during twelve busy weeks | 


— 


| of its light gaiety, run south t» Marseilles, 


visited the Pyrenees, peeped int» Spain, 
grown inore tired; and then, as is the cus- 
tom with weary flies, flown straight for the 


ee 


| web that had beenspun by the ingenious 
| spiders who had devoted themselves to the 


| garding his being an American millionaire, 


Here, garcon, ny bill!” | 


task of obtaining a large share of the huge | 
fortane of which he was possessed. 

He had displayed no ostentation, made | 
no boast during his stay at the various ho- | 
tels, and if there were any rumors afloat re- | 


they did not come from him. 
After visiting so many lions, Salzingen — 
with its mineral springs, pretty hotels, with 
arbor-dotted gardens,charming table d’hotes | 
bands of music, promenades, and the pleas- | 


| antal freseo life amongst the mountains 


They were not to leave without a fresh | 
encounter, for, as they reached the duvor, a | 


gentiemanly-looking nan, who had bur- 
riedly left the group, came up. 

“Monsieur is staying ?"’ he said. 

“No, I'm not; I'm going,” cried the 
American, whose polish was rapidly leav- 
ing him ia his angry fit, “Who are you? 
What do vou want?” 

“Madame will excuse ?” said the Frencl- 
man, raising bis hat apologetically. ‘Sir, 
you will give me your card.” 

“Haven't one with me. I’m at the Hotel 
Bristol ifyou want me. Here, Sarah, come 
along.” 

The couple left the great restaurant, and 
before tiey had gone fifty vards, the lady 
signalled with her creainy lace parasol to a 
passing street carriage, and gave orders for 
therm to he taken at once to their hotel. 

“4 little fool !” growled the great fellow. 

“Someone else must have been the fool,”’ 
said the lady. sharply. ‘‘How ciumsy you 
must have been !”’ 

“Perhaps I was,’’ said the man, sulkily. 
“Whatare vou going todo? Here, I’m not 
going to fight that Frenchinan his fashion, 
and have a hole made in me.”’ 

“Don't be afraid,’ said the lady scorn- 
fully. “He will fight with the police. We 
must be off at once. How could you be so 
idiotic, and at a time like this? If you bad 
left bimm alone all would have been wel!.”’ 

“No usecrying over spilt milk. Well, 
what's to be done ?”’ 

“Sheldrake will be furious, but there’s 
no help for it. We must go on to Homburg. 
Our friend is sure to come there.” 

“Humph ! "tis a pity,” said the great fel- 
low, whose anger had now evaporated. 
“Think Homburg wi! be the best?” 

“I don’t know. It will do. We are 
sure to meet him there, or at Baden, or 
Monac>.”’ 

“Then you'll go atonce 7?" 

“Would you stop here and have every- 
body pointing at you as a sharper?” 


“Humpbh! No.”’ 

“Then we must be off at once. Your 
blundering bas made aiiness of our pro- 
ceedings at the very outset.”’ 

sorry, old girl, ’ said the ere 


reset 


and pine forests—was delightfully refresb- | 
ing. 
He never was better in bis life, but he 
foliowed the tashion, consulted one of the | 
resident medical men, took the baths for | 
tonic purposes, drank a great deal of nasty 
water, and this, if 1 did nothing else, kept | 
down a certain amount of fever that might | 


_ have supervened consequent upon a good | 


deal of high play that was going on at the 
various sa/lea. 
Perhaps, too, it kept down another tever 


| that threatened—a fire that is lit by bright 
| eyes—for bow it came about Arthur Range | 
| did not exactly know, only that all at once 


he found himselfon very triendly terms > 
with a Mr. Jobn Pannell, a great bluff | 
American.who was traveling with his sister 
to see a little of the world. 

At first Range had shrunk from tie inti- 
macy, but as it was not forced upon him, 
and be was daily meeting the brother and | 
sister at the sarne hotel, he grew leas icy in | 
his manner. 

If he went todrink the waters, he was 
sure to see Miss Pannell, dressed in the 
most tasteful of Fren :h costumes, and luok- | 
ing very bandsome, ready with Ler cup of 
the nauseous fluid. 

“She certainly is a very 
man,’ he would say, anu 
hiosself, be felt alittie annoyed, 
lady hurriedly finished and then 


handsome wo- 
then, in spite of 
jor the 
walked 
away. 

The sixth or sevepth time, when, on the 
strength of his having eater at the same ta 
ble J’hote, Range raised his hat, his bow 
was very coldly acknowledged, and once 
more the ladv walked quickly away. 

“Proud enough w bean Englishwotman, 
with blood as blue as indigo, 
self, and he teit a little more piqued. 


The same plan was being carried out by | 


the big, blaff American. 


(70 where Range would, be was sure to | 


run up against John Pannell, either walk- 
and reading a guide-book, or else seated at 
the foot of some fir-tree, smoking a tremen- 
dous meerschaum pipe. 

Pannell made notthe slightest advance, 
when for a 
naseur, Lalfeulky way. 

Americans,” said Range 
encountering these peo- 
found himseif think- 
fa floating thought 

t ith. “Thev 


asked 


and upon one occasion, 


rit, he gave it i 
“Ther can't be 
biusgsell, when, 
>= frequentiy, he 


" ‘* _ ‘ rcte 
al» 4 } a 


| last 


“be said to bim- | 


in whose tops the wind whispered like the 
faintly-heard roar of the sea. 

F-very here and there,the great black-hued 
tirs ceased, and the traveler mepped out in- 
to the open, from shade two b.illiant sun- 
shine, where, far away beneath his feet, 
some rushing stream struggled on, flashing 


_ and glistening im the sunny <alley like s» 
| much liquid silver in the morning light. 


Then there would be anuther plunge ints 
darkness,and it would seem as if the trav- 
eler were in some grand temple whose roof 
was supported by thousands of columns of 
ruddy bronze. 

Out again into the sunshine to gaze trom 
quite a rocky shelfon the mountain side 
down into valley and winding dell, and tor- 
wards and upwards at heaped-up mountain 


| and long range of pine forest, rock, and 
tnisty distance of a purply biue. 


“You, this is the right path,” said Range, 
to himself. “l'un glad I asked the keliner 
night. It's about the finest bit I've 
seen since I've been in these parts.”’ 

The air was delicious, making his blood 
thrill through his veins, and he strode on 
with a joyous feeling in his heart that 
seemned to say that he might climb on for 
hours without being fatigued. 

“It's glorious,” he said to himself, after 
stopping to light a cigar; “‘and tise beauty of 
it is that none of the water-drinking, prome- 
nadiug, brass-band admiring people come 
up here. Let me see, what did the kellner 


| way, ‘Where the paths divided, take the 


faint, half-seen track to the right; the views 
are best.’ " 

He paused and looked about him. 

“Yes, that’s it." be exclaimed; ‘the kalf- 
seen track over the rock and tari. Why, 
it’s alinost almost as good as being at home, 
it's so wild and lonely. Nut a tourist to be 
seen. I'll bet anything I don't see a soul. 
Wonder whether England's anything like 
this! I could just enjoy having a house 
nestled in that hollow, with the pine forest 
and mountain above it, and thatsilvery wa- 
terfall Wiata view! What a—— 
Hullo, there’s something wrong !’’ 

Hie walked sharply on for some three or 
four hundred yards, and where the path 
had entered upon a rugged, picturesque 
curve round a buttress of the mountain he 
coud see the figure of a man waving a 


below. 


| handkerchief, and just beside him, plainly 


seen through the wondrously clear atmos 
phere, a lady, half reclining on the short, 
crisp turf, 

“Why, it's the big American fellow and 


his sister,” muttered Range, a be drew 
nearer. “What's the wmatter? In sie 
hurt ?"’ 


A minate latter he was within speaking 
distance, and saw the lady rise to a sitting 
‘position, holding a bottle of salts to ber nose 
as she half turned away ber head. 

“Don'tthink me rude,” said the big 
American, in an abrupt inanner,that really 
did sound rade; *thought I'd hail you. Oat 
for a walk here. Seester slipped. Hurt her 
ankle. Can't walk. My sister. Sarah, 
gentleman staying at the Hothaas."’ 

There was a quick exchange of bows, 
and the lady colored a little, and looked 
down. 

“Ob, don’t call it rude,” cried Range, 
eageriy. “I’m very sorry. I hope tt 
is nothing serious, What-ecan I do to help 
you?” 

“Ob, thank youso much!" said the lady 
in a very sett rich “My brother is 
making > great a trouble of it. I shail be 
better soon.” 


Vice, 


“Don't talk nonsense,”’ said the big 
American, sharply. “1 know what a sprain 
* You see we can't get a carriage up here, 


v4, “arah—— 


ray! ried 


af is Liem «item we 
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eald Range, “to g-4 two or three strong fel- 

lows -v es and a light cane chair. 
“Hah! like a Goy Fawkes,"’ cried the 

“Thank you, that’s the 





“My dear John !" cried the lady colori 
with mortification, “there ls no need. 
will not: I gould not bear too much unne- 

trouble. I am better now. The 
faintness hax gone. 1 can walk—with your 
arm.” 

“Oh, youd better be carried." 

“Ne, mo! Really, Jobu, dear, I beg of 
you.” 

” «Ah, well, jast as you iike, only don’t 
biame me.” 

‘“Biame you, dear? No,” said the lady, 
sweetly. “I'm much better now. The 
piece of stone turned as I put iny toot upon 
it. Give me your arm, dear. There! It 
deean’t burt very much. I—ah!”’ 

She had risen to her teet with ber brother's 


help, but reeled directly, and as Kange | 


darted forward she caught at his arin. 

“Ah, how foolish and weak I am!" she 
exciaimed. “It was only a littic pang. I'm 
sure I can walk now.” 

“Perhaps you could manage better if you 
rested on iny arm @s well 7" said Range. 

“On! I could not think of troubling you,” 
she cried. 

“It is no trouble to help any lady ip such 
a position,” eid Range, gravely. 

“Bot it’s like making a pair of crutches 
of us, Sarah,.”” said the Awerican. 
Then to Range: “It's awfully kind of 
you.” 

“Oh, don't name it, pray! And I think 
I'm helping triends from the West ?"’ 

“Yes: we're from Baltimore,’’ said Pan- 
nell, as they walked slowly back, the lady 
leaning beavily wpon the two strong aris, 
and getting on pretty well. ‘“iet ine 
nee, I did hear that you were from the 
North.”” 

“Yes from Colorado.” 


“Sarah we ought to beg Mr.—KHanche, | 


isn’t your name 7" 

“KRange—Arthur Linooln Kange.”’ 

“Ob, ab! Range. We ought to beg Mr. 
Range’s perdon. I'm afraid, sir, we've 
given you a good deal of cold shoulder.” 

“Well,” said Range, siniling, ‘tas fellow 
country-folk among strangers, we neither 
of us seem to bave made inany advances,”’ 

“No, we haven't. You've mage yourself 
to yourself, and I've kept myself to myself. 
I didn't know anything about you, and you 
didn't know anything about ine,and did not 
want to, I'll swea-.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Kange sinil- 
ing; “one doesn't want ly be too exclusive 
abroad.”’ 

“To be sure you're right, quite right; but 
the fact is, Mr. KRanche——"’ 

“Range, Joln,”’ said the lady. 

“Of course, Hange. I say the fact is, Mr. 
Range, there ares» many deadneads and 
scampe and rascaliy foreign sbarpers out 
here, and I’ve twice now been so bitten that 


I said to Sarah here—iny sister, you know— | 


we'll just do our bit of travel to ourselves. 
Well” be cried,“and that’s all. She thinks 
just as I do.” 

The lady bowed and smiled faintly. 

“I don’t want a set of poor penniless Cer- 
man or French fellows hanging about after 
ber, sir.”’ 

“John, dear, pray say no more now." 

“All right, sie I don’t want to talk. 
How's the foot ?”’ 

“I think it’s getting better. It hurts me; 
but it is easier. I don't think we ueed trou- 
bie Mr. Range any twre.”’ 

Range insisted, of course, that it was no 
trouble, and the consequence was that he 
stayed as one of the Jady’s supportersal! the 
way down the mountain side, and that walk 
took a long time. 

The lady wished to press on, but her bro- 
ther insisted upon a good rest every tew 
hundred yards. 

Then they madealong halt by a little 
tricaling fall of cold mountain water, and 
while the lady sipped the clear fluid froin 
the? flask-cup ber brother carried, he and 
Range teinpered theirs with 
smoked cigars. 

It was astonishing bow sociable a sprained 
ankle made the trio, and when at last the 
level rowi was reached, and aseat found 
where a tuessenger could be sent for a car- 


riage, Arthur Kange felt as if he had been | 


intimate wilh these people ever since he 
had seen them first; and frou: that bour he 
found himse:{ sitting after dinner with 
Jobn Pannel!, sipping coftee—pernaps once 
in a way in company with his sister, who 
was very eweetand pleasant, but always 
rather reserved. 

Resuit: — 

One merning Arthur Range said to him- 
welf— 

“I meant to have left this place a fortnight 
ago Weill, I sha'n't go yet.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


HANGING IN THE NET. 


T was very pleasant sitting under the 
trees on the inate! terrace, or in one ot 
the arbors of the bosky garden, listening 

to the band of music at a sistance, and 
watching the twinkling lights amongst the 


thick tolsag: 

Arthur lang srather fondof sitting 
an evenin« anc) whet be did so 
SuBCHOW ‘ * Suggested ft 
bei 
pore 

lhe: . Dae ra) 
of the oocu pasts «! at warden 
wartn tropic Digite—tie leroe, gray, ruddy 
General, and bm cousiant companion, lair, 
Kaglish-looking Judith Nesbitt. 

“Ah, thoes were pleasant nights too 


Arthur Kange used & say;*but I don’: sup 


cognac, and | 


we 


it a —~"y 


y — 5 a Lp 
a is ie : . wey ick: 
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“THE SATURDAY EVENING POS?. 





edie everene Ses sonia. and BE s. 


Il be with some polished English 
et GA EDS 
tine av 0 
here are the Pannelle” 

Tuis occurred several times; and though 
Arthur Range told bimself thc: be was not 
a marrying man, and though, to do him 
justice,the was invariably unsougit, 
matters would happen like this— 

Jobn Pannell would saunter up to the ta 
bie where was seated, piace a chair 
for bis sister, and sit down too. 

Then there would be a chat, during which 
Jobn Pannell would seem rather restices. 
After a while he would “ay sadden|y— 

“I aay, Range, old fellow, are you going 
to sit here a bit?’ 

**Yesn.”’ 

‘Would you mind seeing my sister back 
to the ladies’ room if I’m not here in 
time?” 

“Where are you going, John, dear ?’’ the 
lady would may. 

“Oh, just to have a look in upon thein at 
the salle.”’ 

“But you won'tipiay, dear?” 

“Who, 1? Now, ts it likely ?’’ 

Then the great fellow would stroll away, 
leaving Range and his sister together to 
converse for a while, till the lady said that 
| the evening was growing chilly, and then 
| her companion would escort ber back to the 
| hotel. 

This pantomine went on evening after 
| evening, till it bad ceased to seein peculiar 
to Arthur Kange. 

His lady companion was not very refiued 
but he had not bad sufficient experience of 
high-class life to bea judge, and he found 
her society very agreeable; and if her hand 
did rest a iittle more heavily upon bis arin 
as he escorted ber back, it only seemed na- 
tural, 

She knew him better, and both 
and sister treated bim asa friend. 

One deliciously warm evening the re- 
gular fori bad been gone through, and 
Jobn Pannell had stroiled off to the tables, 
| leaving his sister and Range in a bosky part 

of the hotel garden. 

There was a special! fete that night at an- 
other hotel, and consequently the gardens 
at ihe Hothauvs were almost einpty, and the 
Ilerr proprietor bad economi the light- 
ing up. 

It was cloudy, too, and as Range and his 
companion sat together his thoughts were 

‘once more away to Malaypore, and sug- 
gested to him, in the heat and darkness of 
the evening, thatibis was Judith Nesbitt 
seated very near him, and the old gentle- 
nan asleepin achair in an arbor, witha 
tasselled sincking-cap just diinly seen, was 
Sir Robert Fanshaw. 

The spell was broken by his companion 
bendi.g forward af'iera long silence and 
saying, in her soft, musical voice, as she laid 
ber band upou bis arm— 

“Mr. Range !"’ 

Hie started slightly, and his thoughts 
caine back to Salzingen.”’ 

“Yes,” he said sinilingI am listening.” . 

“Mr. Range,’ she said again, and her 
voice was rather husky, “I am in great 
trouble. Can you help ne?”’ 

“Help you ?"" be said. 

“Yes, I ought not, perhaps, to speak vo 
you, a stranger, but you have been so kind 
| to me and wy brotber, and we are so inuch 
alone among strangers, that I thought I 
would risk your anger and confide in 
you.” 

‘“‘My anger ?’’ he said. 

‘Yes, because you inay think Tought not 
to have spoken. You have heard ine speak 
to my brother night after night 7’’ 

“What, about going to the tables?” 

“Yes, yes!"’ she cried eagerly. “Ob, I 
hope—I hope you do not play.’’ 

“Well,” he said, laughing, “very little. 
Ihave lostafew florins there now and 
then.”’ 

“Ob, bow sad! And 
has not asked you to 
cards ?"’ 

“To be bonest, no, I don’t think he ever 
has. We have played.” 

“Oh, Mr. Range !’’ 

“Well, it was not his fault,’’ he said, 
laughingly; “and I’'tm afraid I asked iin to 
play with ime.” 

“Mr. Range! and he is so weak that way. 
| And you have been winning bis money ?" 
| “Not guilty, fair judge,” said Range, 
laughingly. “He bas been winuing mine.” 

“How much ?"’ she cried eagerly. “You 
mnust let ine pay it back.” 

“Debts at cards are considered debts of 
honor, I believe,” said Range, warinly: 
“and matters counected with play should, I 
think, be matters of confidence; but, at any 
rate, I would not let you restore the trifle I 
have lost, and 1 am sure your brother 
| would not like vou even to offer it.”’ 
| “Nothe would not. John is so frank 
aad chivalrous; but all this distresses ime 
terribly, Mr. Range. I bave such a horror 
of gainbling. I wanted to ask you to help 
ine coax iny brother away from these ta- 
bies, and you have confessed to me that you 
too play. It distresses wie more than I can 
say.’’ 

There was a sob here, and 
dimly enough, a handkerchief 








brother 


my brother. He 
play with him at 


Range saw, 
applied to 


his c. xpanion's eyes, 

“You are distressing yourself, .and |! 
think without reaso.4,”’ le said, speaking in 
1 low, earnest voice “oT J think you 

« 
tal 


“But he seems shrewd and clever. He 
would do nothing tox« 
“I—I don't like to—to speak about my 

| Lrother to one who is alinost a stranger.’’ ’ 


yiish.’’ 


| nade dominoes 





“Pray don"t treat we as a stranger,” said 
Range, warinly. “I have known you a lit- 
tle while, and you must remember that I 
am a tellow-country man.” 

“Yes, yes,” signed the lady, “I do think 
of that. I could not otherwise have spoken 
to you in such a way as this.”’ 

re was a momentary silence, and 
Range felt bis position. 

“There, there,” be said, “I don’t think 
you have any reason to fret about your bro- 
ther.’’ 

*“You—you don’t know,”’ she si e 

“Oh, yes, I do,”’ said “He likes, 
porbaps, to go to the tables, as I have done, 

win a louis or two, for tne sake of seeing 
how ple win and lose. If you were to 
ask him not to play, I feelsure he would 
yield. I potierd in a moment,” be added, 
laughingly. 

“You would?” she said, dreamily. “You 
would—if I asked you?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Then pray—pray promise me—for your 
own sake. (Gaming is so terrible!” 

“To a woman, say,” cried Kenge, play- 
om ‘We men do not think it so borri- 
ble.’’ 

“No, no,” she said, with a bitter sigh. 
“You do not feel it as we do. When we 
were in Paris—but I ought not to speak of 
it, indeed.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Range, for want 
of something better to say. 

“‘But you will not play any more?” she 
said, eagerly. 

If you wish me not to play. There, I 
proinise yuu,” be said, 

“Then I will tell you,” she said, excited- 
ly. ‘When we were in Paris, John played 
inuch and lost; and now be is taking to it 
again, and it may mean trouble. He had a 
quarrel in Paris with a French count who 
cheated hitn.”’ 

‘Well, then, we nust wean him from it, 
Miss Pannell. I’m sure if you appeal to 
him he will give it ap.” 

“I don’t know,” she sobbed; “and I bave 
no one to fly to for counsel. I spoke to him 
yesterday,and again to-day,and he repulsed 
ine angrily. Mr. Range, I have no friends 
to help me here. Do, do pray try and turn 
him frown this terrible attraction. You are 
s0 wise and clever, and I am only a belp- 
lone woman, and—and oh, what shaii I 
do {”” 

She bent down lower and lower, till ber 
face rested on her hands, and Range could 
tell that she was weeping bitterly. 

It was an awkward position, but bis sym- 
— were aroused, and kindly and gent- 
y he whispered a few words of coinfort. 

‘You are exaggerating the troubie,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You are, as 1 told you, making it, as 
tender-hearted women will, worse than it 
is, Pray, pray don’t weep; it pains me; and 
—there, there, I promise yuu I'll do all I 
can to watch over your brother. ’ 

“You will Mr. Range?" she said, half 
hysterically, and raising her face suddenly, 
she caught ber hand in bers. “You will ? 
Ab! how can I ever thank you fer ail 
this ?” 

Just then there was astep on the grass, 
and a great dark figure loomed up at their 
side. 








CHAPTER V. 
NOT WHAT HE EXPECTED. 
OHN PANNELL always looked big; 
J seen in the gloom of that night, he ap- 
ey) peared gigantic. 

His sister started back into her seat as if 
overwhelmed. 

Arthur Range felt reaily confused and 
annoyed, the more so that there seemed to 
be a great change in Pannell’s tone as he 
said — 

‘Thought I’'4 come back to-night. Getting 
damp. Hadn’t you better go in, Sarah? 
Comming to have a cigar, Range ?” 

They were very siusple words, but each 
ofthe parties addressed tcok them as a 
command, and, rising, they walked up 
slowly to the hotel with Pannell, scarcely a 
reinark being made. 

“I suppose I’m to be asked what my in. 
tentions are towards the lady,” thought 
Range, biting his lips angrily. ‘Confound 
it all! what hysterical creatures women are. 
Well, I shall speak out.’” 

By this tine they bad reached the great 
portico, where a few of the visit rs were 
seated about, like glow-werms, each with a 
bright spark of light visible about the lips, 
from which a faint vapor now and then 
arose. 

Here John Pannell stopped, and bis sister 
turned to Range, holding out ber hand. 

“I shall not see you again to-night,” she 
said, in a subdued voice. 

“Why does she speak to me like that be- 
fore her brother and these people?’ thought 





Range, angrily, as he took the extended 
hand, to receive an unmistakable pressure 
in answer to his own honest grip. 

“Humph! Poor thing! She means it as 
areminder tome about ber brother,’ he 
added; and then they stood together, watch- | 
ing the tall, graceful figure cross the well- 
lit hall towards the grand staircase, where 
the lady turned for a moment to look back 
towards the entrance,and then passed outof | 
their sight. 

“Now for it," thought Range, drawing a | 
lung breath as his big companion laid a 
band familiarily upon bis shoulder. 

“Care lo come across to the board of green 
cloth Y"’ said Pannell. 
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clicked upon marble tables, 
and a couple bere and there could be seen 


stronger drinks sipped; where large, he 


| at cards. 


said; and the great fellow seemed to 


look at bim r svarchingly, his next 
words were— 
“Have a hand at cards ?"’ 


ridiculous! in Range’s afterthought 
as he said ag body} atter accepting the 

“5t will keep bim out of mischief if his 
sister’s ideas are *; 

Arthur Range lay awake for some hours 
that night, weary in bis mind, but without 
~— suspicion. 

e was four hundred pounds poorer than 
when he entered the card-room, but that 
troubled him very little. 

He was satisfied from the ey ex- 

rience that Miss Pannell was right, and 
her brother had a strong liking fur 
bling; and this too convinced hiim that 

e lady’s rather demuvunstrative behavior 
was the result of emotion, and that after all 
she had only appealed to bim as a friend. 


He was satisfied on that point but uneasy 
upop another. Was he confident about 
himself ?’’ 


A fortnight glided by, and still Artbur 
Range lingered in the pleasant watering 

lace. 

He played occasionally with Pannell, and 
someti:nes won; but the balance of success 
against him was rather heavy. 

Hedid not mind, however, for he kept 
Pannell from the dangerous green-clothed 
tables; and, somehow, life seemed to be 
gliding along very pleasantly, with the 
memory of Judith Nesbitt growing more 
faint as the name of Sarah Pannell i.) 
nore fixed in his thoughts. 

For the past few days he had been anxious, 
expecting as he did, some demand for an 
explanation from the big brother; but it did 
not cone, and a habit n to grow upon 
Arthur Range. 

Instead of taking long walks in the pine- 
woods, and on the mountain side, or drives 
to the more Cistant portions of the country, 
he found himself strongly affecting one of 
the dense arbors in the great hotel grounds 
where he could sit rod dreain, and think 
about the tall, dark, graceful woman whose 
eyes always seemed to light up and voice 
grow softer when he approached. 

One day he went 80 far as to ask himself 
whether he was falling in love, and then he 
laughed, said it was ridiculous, and for the 
whole of the rest of that day he thought of 
nothing but his furmer voyage and a soft, fair 
face, with quite a halo of silky, golden hair, 
in which the sunlight seemed tc play. 

That night Arthur Ran went to his 
rest teeling more content he had for 
days. 

“It’s all nonsense,”” he said. “I’m not 
going to get into aay entanglement of the 
sort. “I have been here too long. I'll 

His sleep was wonderfully refreshing that 
night. 

Perhaps it was because he je(t his window 
open, and the fresh breeze, laden beavily 
age the resinous odors of ‘tne pine floated 

n. 

At all events, be rose the next morning 
feeling as if he had shaken off a lethargy, 
and met his friends at breakfast, ready to 
inake the announcement to thein that he 
was going to leave next day. 

Somehow, he did not speak then. 

If asked why, he would have scorned to 
own that he shrank from speaking vefore 
— Pannell; but at all events he put it 
oft. 

“T am under no obligation tu them,” he 
said to himself, as be went to his favorite 
arbor for a sinoke, when the Pannells had 
retired to write letters, “‘He bas won about 
five hundred pounds of me and he is wel- 
come to it. Ican afford it,” he added, with 
afgrim sinile; “and as for Miss Pannell, 
she doesn’t care for me; i don’t eare for 
ber, and I wish I had ron away before from 
this lotus-eating, waltz-dancing, enervating 
place.”’ 

He felt all that day as if he would like to 
quietly pay his billand go; but it would 
seein so rude to people with whom he had 
been on friendly terms. 

The day passed, dinner-ttiime came, and 
with it opportunities for making the an- 
nouncement of his departure; but he still 
kept it back, from some uneasy sense that 
the parting would be unpleasant. 

_ “I wish it were over,”’ he said to himself, 
ina vexed manner. “Bah! what a woun- 
tain Lam making of a mole-bill !” 
. * * * « 
A MISUNDERSTAN DING, 

The dinner came to an end, the ladies left 
the table, and aiterachat with Pannell, 
during which the latter talked « good deal 
about a great igeon-chasting match at 
Monaca that day, Range strolied into the 
garden, and finding himselt at last seated 
alone with his companion’s sister, he said, 
lightly— 

““By-the-way, our pleasant little intimacy 
has had its run. I say good-bye to you to- 


| norrow morning.” 


‘““Good-bye! To-morrow !’’ the 
lady, turning her great eyes upon bim; and 
though it was too dark to see, Range felt 
that she had turned pale, while the Spas- 
modic nanner in which sbe clutched his 
hand sbowed that she was very deeply 
i} ved 


s Said. trying to 
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_ “Miss Pannell !”’ exclaimed Range,guick- 
iy, a8 Lis Companion uttered a low woan 
and sank back in her chuir, 
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Don’t—don't to "she wh 
i, hoarsely. "Toews tenct me. I shall 
Better soon. I—oh, heaten help the, it 


hard to bear!” 
seemed fainting, and, hastily rising 
the arma, for she 


Ran, caught her by 
sodined af {about to gide from ber chair to 
the earth. 
As be touch-d her, she thrust bim from 
her with an angry movement, and then 
flung ber arms about 
ang ey 
“Mr. ur 
I shall die 
“My dear Miss Pannell!” he then said, 
hastily. 


cannot bear it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
———— 


May’s Fortune. 


BY E. W P. 


7HAT ain Ito do with her, James? 

The child will be a woman soon ; 

what am I to do with her? 

A shade of exity wasin the speak- 
er’s tone and his gaze rested noton the tan 
beside bim, a man bis junior by two short a 
cycle of time for the difference to have leit 
its outward impress, out beyond the roo, 
and out through the ny window onto the 
iawn, where stood a girl caressing a superb 
stag-hound. 

Unconsciously she made a picture lovely 
enough to arrest any gaze. 

The perplexity on Frederick Fabian's 
handsome face vanished in ainaze, 4& his 
companion gave short, quick answers to his 
balf-involuntary question in the words— 

“Give ber to me.” 

For a moment astovishment rendered 
bim dumb. 

“Give ber to i ?” he gasped, at last. 
“Why, Dick, old fellow, what would an old 
bachelor like you do with a girl like that ? 
If you'd really like to adopt one of the 
children, I might turn one of the boys over 
to you ; but, somehow, I don’t quite think 
that I could spare May. 

“And I'm not sure she’d accept another 
father, notwithstanding the manifoid ad- 
vantages which might accrue to her. For- 
tune’s ily divided an this rorld, 1 it 
not ? 

“Hore you ars, a bachelor, with a clear in- 
come of eight thousand per annuin ; and 
here am I, the father of an interesting fain- 
ily of six, and your income divided by just 
about that number. No wonder I never can 
make both ends meet.” 

“J don’t think you quite understood my 

»position, Fr ,” responded the other, 
though a flush had risen to his usually pale 
tase, and a scarcely reeptible tremor of 
excitement was in bis voice. 

“Jt was natural perhaps that you should 


——- meaning from a paternal stand point; 
and I am well aware—Dbelieve ime—of the 


aligit difference in our respective ages. But 


n’t wish to adopt May as my daughter. 
I love her, and would win ber for my 
wife.” 

“Your wife, man,” ejaculated Fabian, 
starting back in amaze. “Why, the child 
is scarcely out of the nursery,and you—you 
—Why, we were college boys together, 


“J told you a moment since T was not for- 
getful of my age; but remember you mar- 
ried, Fred, when you were twenty. May is 
eighteen, and I am thirty-six, just donble 
her age, but not too old to love her with a 
favor a younger man might envy ine. Fred 
iflean gain ber constant, may I have 
yours ?”’ 

Mr. Fabian outsretched his hand, 

that of his triend. 

“J can’t realize it all in a minute,my dear 
boy, but I know no man to whom I would 
as soon instrast my darling. But can it be 
that she loves you,and I bave been so blind 
as never to suspect ?” 

«| dare not believe she loves ine, but { 
hope to win ber love,”answered Mr. Jaines 
quietly, and then stepped out through the 
window onto the lawn. 

A vivid blash overspread the girl’s face 
as he a hed her. 

“Down, Carlo, down 1’ she commanded 
the dog, and advanced to meet bim on the 
green velvety sward. 

Was she unprepared for the earnest words 
which told ber of bis hope, and how the 
verdict rested with her? 

If 60, she evinced no surprise, save that 
color deepened in her cheek, and the low 
“Yes” which fell like a whisper from 
heaven on bis ear, trembled in its utter- 


and 


ance. 

Dick Jatnes bad won her promise to be- 
come his wile. 

Yet it seemed but yesterday that he had 
held ber on his kness a little, prattling child 
whose rosy fingers penetrated into bis 

wkets for hidden sweets, even as she her- 
self bad rated into the innermost re- 
cesses of his heart. 

She was a child to him still. 

He would keep her a chiid always, he 
said to himself. 

Her path should bea bed of roses, and 
nota single thorn should pierce her little 
fect. It wasasingular engagement. 

The lovers were rarely alone, and Mr. 
James’ footing had always been 80 cle 
and intimate, as one of the household, that 
there was littie change. 

True, he never came now without some 
rare and beautiful gift for May, but lately 
she received these with a sort of petulance, 
and tossed thein the next moment carcless- 

y aside. 
Hurst 4 pass 
give Ulln nm » explanation . se 

Ke remembered them iater in 
with the arrival that same afternoon fa 
young soidi.r-cousiu, who bad been Lbidden 


his neck, sobbing 


to the wedding, and had obtained special 

leave to be present. 

eplondid-tookh May and this cousin, a tall 
endid-looking young feliow, strulied to- 

gether oat dpon the ee. 

As once before, James 
stood watching her. 

“They look well , do they not ?”” 
said the latter. “I used to fancy Will had a 
preference for May, but I don’t think m 
acumen in such matters bas proved steel 
very acute” 

And, witba 
away. 

But James stood motionless, his eyes fixed 
on the two figures on the lawn. 

Standing there, be felt an old man. 

In that moment, May's acceptance of him 
appeared a sacrifice, but to give her up now. 

He could not even carry out the thought. 

Pshaw ! 

What brightness could this penniless 
subaltern throw into her life ? 

And her father bad fancied only his pre- 
ference for her, and not her for him. 

He made a gesture as it throwing off a 
burden, and waiked out towards them. 

As he approached, the young lieutenant 
was speaking. 

“It's driving me to desperation, May!” 
were the wo borne to bis ear. 

And as May turned to greet him, glisten- 
ing tears were in the azure eyes. 

‘bree days after she became his wife, 
and when the solemn vows were spoken, 
_ voice was clearer, more distinct, than 
vis. 

Lieutenant Crosby bore bis share in the 
ceremonies well, too, 

But never did Dick James’s glance fall 
on bim without a shuddering recollection 
ed the words be had heard bim utter on the 
awn. 

But at last all was over, and May was 
hia. 

How should he treat this beautiful, new- 
found treasure ? 

No sorrow, he swore to himself, should 
ever cant its shadow on her pata. 

She should be always what she was now, 
a beautiful, petted child. 

Once, a few months after their inarriage, 
a letter reached him at the breakfast- 
table. 

He broke the seal, to find it a communi- 
cation from his business manager, with de- 
tailed account of the failure of a largo firin, 
and their own heavy loss thereby. 

It would be necessary tor him to give the 
matter at once his own personal atten- 
tion. 

It looked, too, the letter said, as though a 
panic was imminent. 

Unconsciously be sighed deeply. 

In a moment, May had sprung froin 
chair, and was by his side. 

“W hat ia it, Dick 7” she asked. 

_ Nothing, darling f he answered very 
cheerily. 

The lovely lipe ported. 

“bow me the letter,” she said, and out- 
stretched ber hand. 

He shook bis head. 

“It is business, dear,”’ he explained. 

“But it troubles you, Dick - id 

“Your imagination, May.” 

She said no more,and the man was too ab- 
sorbed by thought to note the look of al- 
inost anger in ber eyes. 

They were spending the sumer at his 
heautitul country residence. 

Ail day the young wife was left alone, 
and at evening, when Dick returned froim 
the city, a worn, tired jook, quite new to it, 
was on his face; but May asked him no 
nore concerning it. 

The next morning,the single letter which 
the mnail-bag held was addressed to her. 

She glanced up from its perusal with 
flushed cheeks. 

“Will Crosby has a six 
lough !"" she said eagerly. 
he is coming to spend part of it with 
You remember we ipvited bim when we 
were tarried.” 

“Ab, I remember !” assented her hus- 
band, be had almost torgotten his old sus- 
piciou during these bappy months, *] am 

lad, dezr, that this visit is timed just now, 
for though I had intended to take a long 
summer boliday, 
mand my attention in the city.”’ 

“Js auything wrong, Dick ?” 

“Wrong? Nemsense, child ! 
such ideas in 
could be wrong ?”’ 

And rising, and kissing 
he went out of the roo. 

A few days later, the expected guest ar- 
rived. 


and her father 


light laugh,he turned slowly 


her 


weeks’ fur- 


the city, the two were standing together up- 
on the lawn, and ] 
his mmemory recalled to hin. the first time 


he had looked upon a similar picture. 


May’s face, too, asshe came eagerly for- 
ward to greet him. 

A sudden sense of pain 
crept about bis heart. 

The day in town bad been an 

rplexing one. ’ ; 

A crisis was pending in the near business 
future, a crisis which bade tair to bea com- 
mercial whirlwind, put he could not dis- 
close his anxieties t) any one, and least 
all must his child-wife suspect them. 

Yet, the effort to couceal them 
very strange constraint in all that 
or did. 

He no longer sought to be alone with 
| May, until one day it came upon bios like 
an inspiration that she,too,no longer sougiit 


and loneliness 
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Each fall bore with it a portion of hisown 
fair edifice. 

How long might he hope to withstand 
such shocks ? 

It needed but one more blow, and on one 
A day the blow fell. 

Uniess by the next morning, before noon, 
he could command a certain sam, he, too, 
wou lg@sbe swept away w.th the tide,a bank- 


ru 

Frome, the ntnount needed represented isis 
wi e's private fortune, but to touch that 
never entered his mind. 

At least May was secured from future 
wantand he must lenve her to build up bis 
Shattered fortunes in a new land, 

She bad never lowed him! 

He was sure of that; and latteriv— 
latterly, he had begun to realize that he 
had bad no right to tie her young life te his, 

Wort” and weary with these many 
thoughts, be returned to his home. 

May greeted him almust indifferently, 
only the next moment te turn tw young 
Crosby with the most radiant smile. 

Jaines’s face paled. 

Yet what right had he tw murmur? he 
told biiuwselt. 

Had he not sworn to possess~ker at _any 
cost?) And was he nota ruined man? ~ 

Crosby, the penniless subaltern,as he hart 
called him, would have dene better for her 
than that! 

When dinner waa ended,he went into his 
library and closed the door. 

For a time he sat wrapped in very deep 
thought. 

Perhaps an hour had passed, 
tude grew unbearable. 

He would rejoin his wife and their guest, 
he determined. 

To-norrow night—only to-morrow night 
—and May must know all. 

For the first time in bis lite be felt him- 
selfa coward, But to night was yet his. 

To-night May neither knew nor suspected 
the truth. 

He rose and passed out into the drawing- 
room, whose windows opened on the 
porch. 

His footsteps made no seund on the 
carpeted floor, and he had reached the win- 
dow, when something like a sob arrested 
his steps. 

“May, 1 must speak,” said a voice he re- 
cognized,as belonging to his guest. “Do 
you think I have been three weeks under 
this roof without discovering your secret ? 
You are not Lappy. Your laughter, your 
gaivty, is forced. What is wrong? Do you 
fear lo confide in me?” 

“Wrong ?” she answered with 
her voice. “All is wrong, Will. W hat ain 
I to my busband but spoiled and petted 
child ? Look at him! Do you tail to see the 
change these last lew weeks have wrought 
in bin? 

“Yet, each time that I have striven to 
gain his confidence, be bas shut me out 
fro it and his heart. He has sent me from 
him as he would send a child to her dolls. 
He showers gilts upon me, and fancies thus 
be buys ny happiness. 

“Ain Tindeed, so little a woman that thus 
he satisties iny woman’s bunger, my Wo- 
man’s beart? And I love him so madly, 
Will, that to know ] have no partor portion 
in bis real life is killing me, Always he has 
been my ideai, my hero. 

“Do you think I could have sympathize 
in your trouble, Will, if I had had none of 
iy own? Often—otten have I wished that 
ali this splendor in which Llive might be 
wi away, and that Dick and I shared a 
cottaye,that I might prove to him JT was not 
a child, with new toys ever needed to cum- 
fort me.”’ 

James waited to hear no more. 

‘Tbe seales bad fallen from his eyes. 

Conscience-stricken, he crept back to his 
library, while only two words burst from 
his lips. 

They were at once 

rayer. 

“Thank Heaven !"* he murmured, and 
pow the inerrow mattered naught to him. 

A few moments later he stepped out cn 
the porch. 

“May,” he said, **will Lieutenant Crosby 
pardon us it [ask you & stroll down to the 
lake with me? I have something of itm- 
portance to say to you.” 

Jnstantly she ruse, and slipped her band 
within his art. 

“My darling,” he began—and then 


when soli- 


tears in 


a thanksgiving anda 


the 


before her. 

“To-morrow may see mea ruined man, 
little wife,"’ he concluded ; “but [ have no 
realize 
unknown 
and coi- 


the word ‘wife’ holds a hitherto 
definition. It means bei pimate 
forter.”’ 

The tears fell freely now froin the azure 
eyes, but they were tears of happiness, and 
ber heart sang for very joy- 

“And has uny money gone, Dick ?’* she 
asked, at last, when all was clear to her. 

“No, dear, of course not That is a sacred 
fund, and must bave no risk in its invest- 
ment.” 

« Yet to-morrow it will pay this debt,” 
she said, and the man started at the clear 
devision and determination in her tone. 

“We will sink or swim together, Dick— 
you and I.” 

And so she gained her way. 

“Then, alter all, 
have won you from: me In equal fight ?"’ he 
asked, as they drew near the house. 
you know darling, my confession is 
complet- itil | acknowledge the jealousy 
he bem ee ne ?"’ 

eWill ?” Sone laughed merrily 
the laut . WwW if foreed. 

Amd » od vanished from 
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Bric-a-Brac.. 
Tue Law or Sxx.—A Tendon paper 
thentions thé discovery, alter twenty yeacs 
study; of the law of sox, which says {he au- 
thor, “isdetermined by what I shal! desig- 
nate asthe superior perent; alse that te 
superior parent produces the opposite sex." 
The law ts tllustrated by many etamples, 


ADORATION OF THE NATIVITY, —Anm au- 
ther in bis “Sketehbes of Upper Canmia,” 
mentions meeting an Trncdian at pobebenige by 
creeping alomg.in the atiliness ofa Sonaattel 
Christoms Eve. The Tudity utade signals 
to him tw be silent, and, when questioned as 
to his reason, replied: “Me watch to see the 
deer kneel; this is Christina’ night, and all 
the deer-lall upon their knees to the Great 
Spirit and look aw” 


KARLY CoLoxs, —The natives of Amertea 
were nequainted with the use of colors at a 
very remete period, Their first coloring 
materials were undoubtedly supplied Hy 
the oehres, root-black and » Mg while ex- 
periment gradually taught them t extract 
vegetable colors from eaves, fruits, roots, 
deus and seeds, An animal coloring mat 
ter, like the Tyrian purple, was yiele et by 
sea-tnollusks. The Peruvians and the Mexi- 
cans were able to dye their cloths, and 
Peruvian mummy-wrappings which have 
been found after having been buried 
for centuries still retain their primitive 
color, 

Livina on His FRIENDS.—A gentleman 
who wanted a pair of stockings, stepped in- 
to a shop and asked ty be shown a good 
pair. The shopkeeper placed five pairs be- 
fore him, out of which the yentlemay 
selocted a pair, the price of whieh, he was 
informed, was $4.00. “That is tus much,”’ 
said the customer; “Tama friend of your 
house, and always come to your shop, and 
you inust Jet me have the stockings for 
something less.” “Tam thankful te yoy 
for your patronage,” salt the shopkeeper, 
“but L cannot let you have the stockings 
for less. I am obliged toliveon my friends, 
because inv enemies never come to buy 
anything of me,” 


QUICKSILVER.—One of the nest carious 
properties of quicksilver is its capability of 
dissolving or of forming amalgams with 
other metals, A sheet of geld foil, drop vod 
into quicksil ver, disappears almost as qu ck- 
ly as asnowfake when it drips inte water, 
ft bas the power of separating of reudil 
dissolving those relractory inetals which 
are not acted upon by our most powerful 
acids. The geld and silver miners pour it 
into their machines holding the powder 
gold-bearing quartz; and although no hu- 
man eye can detect a trace of the precious 
substance, s fine are the particles, yet the 
liquid metal will bunt thew out, an inour- 
porate it inty the tase. 


A Human Hatn.—A single human hair 
indicates whether the air supplied in the 
ventilation at the Capitol at Washington is 
too moist or too dry. A perfectly dry air is 
put at wero, Saturated air; that is, air 
carrying all the moisture it will hold, is 
put at 100, The human bair albeorbs moist- 
ure, and, like a rope, becomesshorter when 
wet. The diflerence in length between a 
hair six inches long when wet and the same 
hair when dry is made to represent the 100 
deyrees of momture on the dial; and the 
hand or pointer moves back ward or forward 
asthe moisture in the bair varies, If it 
becomes too d.y, more steam is thrown in; 
if too moist, less steam is allowed lo escape. 
And thus the atmosphere is regulated at a 
wholesome point. 


Five MILLION AT ONE STROKE, —Roths- 
child cleared tive milion dellara at the 
time of the Battle of Waterlon. He was at 
Hougeoumont on the day of the battle, and 
scanned the fight as earnestly as Wellington 
himsell, theugh for a different purpose, 
Immediately be had assured hinmelf that 
the day was gained by English troops he 
posted with the utiest speed to the coast, 
where he had some difficulty in finding any 
one to take bins over the water—the day be- 
ing stormy and lowering. Ai length, fora 
large sui be induced a beatinan to attempt 
the perilous passage, and by means of torced 
journeys arrived in London a day in ad- 
vance of the earliest dispatches (telegraphs 
and railway-trains being, of course, at that 
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| port to be *preal that the 
| had 


time unknown). Here he caused the re- 
Hhuglish troops 
sustained «a severe defeat; and his 
known agents sold out teomds, whilst bos 
secret agents bougit then: in, tomorrow, 
the true lacts becoming Known, Rothschild 
sold out, ata prefit, it msad, of not | etees 
than $5,000,000, 


CuRep BY LAtGHtTreR.—A short time 
since, two individuals were lying in one 





room, very sick, one with bram-fever, and 
the other with an aguravaied case ol the 
mumps. They were so low that watchers 
were needed every night,and it was thought 
doubtful if the one sick of the fever would 
recover. A gentleman was engaged to 
wateh over night, hisduty being to wake 
up the nurse whenever it becau.e necessary 
to adininister medicine. In the course of 
the night both wateber and nurse fell asleep. 
The man with the metmnys lay watching the 





May, Crosby could not | 
| speak aloud, or Ws meeve any portion of his 
“Deo i 


ret | 


clock, and saw Liat it was time lo give the 
fever patient his potion. lie was unable to 


body except-bis*aris, Lut, seizing a pillow, 
Le managed tostrike the watcher sprang 
frou bis seat, falling to the deor, and awak- 
ening both the and lever patient. 
The incident struck tie sick ten as very 
lusdiere and they laupgiiert lheurtily at it 
fitteen or tweuly toinutes. “When 
the doctor came in the toorting he found 

iw guabient Vi estly nproved, sail 
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A PUZZLE. 





We two had a row, 
Somehow. 
Perhaps she was fretful, and I dida't care, 
Or perhaps I did something that «he couldn't bear, 
tr perhaps a depression ads athoed in the alr ; 
4ut, however that be, the disturbance was there, 


And a storm began to biew. 

At first it muttered, 

And hard words were attered ; 
Then harder and harder, until things g-ew 
supremely nuplesasant for each of the two, 


And I came to think 

We had reached the brink 
Of the grave ofa .rieudship whose loss we should rue. 
So I begged her pardon what less could i do’ 
She declared she was sorry —1 hope it war true, 


And the tempest’s frown 
Sneoothed slowly down, 
Aud it rumbled, and sighed, 
And whispered, and died 
Aways. 
Yet all lean say, 
To this very day, 
is—We two had arow 
Somehow. 
Bet | couldn't make out 
What brought It about, 
And I don't know now. 


“NAMELESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NEMESIS OF 


LOVE,’ “UNDER WILD SKIES,”’ 


“ALONG THE LINE '' ‘PEN 


KIVEL,' KETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


f VIE days that followed were full of care 
and perplexity for Liltan, 

She could not tell whether Sir Ro- 
nald recognized ler. 

The children had duly presented her to 
bim when he chaneed to ineet them in one 
of their ranbles, and he bad shaken hands 
with her in « perfectly composed tmnan- 
per. 

He addressed her as a stranger; only 
onee or twice he made an alinost impercep- 
tible pause in speaking hor name,es though 
it tana quite escaped hin, OF were a mutter 
of doutt, 

He leclared he had lost bis way, and at- 
tached himself to the sechoolroom party to 


be escorted back to the Castle quite as a | - : 
Lilian showed | ‘Lady Treviyn; rich, courted, 


matter of course, although 
pretty plainly be was unwelcome, 

“You will show ime the way,won’t you?” 
he suid, pleadinuly to the little girls. “Miss 


Green,” -—to Lilian—“you won't enjoy your | 


own luneheon if vou think of ine) wander 
ing alinlessiy about without any.” 

le talked chiefly to the children during 
the walk, but as they were nearing the 
house he suddenly asked Lilian— 

“Where you ever in Blanksbire, Miss 
(ireen ?" 

“I have been very little in England,’’she 
returned, “I think I know no county real- 
ly well except Monmouthshire.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“Did iny question offend you ?”" 

“Not at all, Why do vou ask 7” 

“Because, pardon me, vou did aotanswer 
it,” and then he devoted bis attention to the 
ehildren,leaving the governess to digest his 
words, 

It was not a pleasant prospect they had 
conjured up. 

{i he, indeed, recognized her,it was in his 
power to tell her whole history to Lady Da- 
cress, 

Lilian realized sadly that things would 
look very black against her. 

An imposter, a pretended suicide! Sir 
Ronald might describe ber by all 
names, if it seemed good to him. 

Miss Cash's arrival created a diversion. 
From ehildtood she had visited at the Cas- 
tle, and the littie girls knew 
well. 

She managed to spare tine to come pretty 
often to the schoolroom, and she fwas very 
kind to the beautiful, fair young gover- 
Less, 

“You looked fagged to death I’ she said, 
coming in late one evenipg, on her way to 
her own room. ‘Miss Gireen, | shall tell 
Lady Dacres that you are overworked, and 
need a holiday.” 

“Please, don't,’ said Lilian, 
“Ol, Miss Cash, please promise 
wont! 

“Ot course I won't, if you ask tne 
but, seriousty, you look quite ill!” 

“Tan alittie tired.” 

“Children troublesome ?" 

“Ob, not” 

“Private troubles, eh ? Or are you suffer- 
ing trom the Euglish complaint 
homesickness ? Come, tell me! 

“} ovuld net suffer from 
Cush.’" 

“Why not?” 

“} bave no home to long for!’ 

“No bome al your ape : Why you look a 


7 


piteously. 


not ; 


that, 


‘ 
iVnely le ttt ae 

children, Miss Cash, Min 
don!” 


“But haven't tou any relations 7?’ asked 
the heiress, biuntiv. 

*Not one in the world !’ 

Sophia was touched. 

Sie bent over the bowed head and kissed 
the fair, wilt brow, 

“You are jike me. [ have neither kith nor 


kin. But, Miss Green,there is a relationsbi; 





| 





} 
| 


these | 


| Iny voice tn her ear. 


THE SATURNAY. iene 


THE SATURDAY 


nearer than father or mother, brother or sis- 
ter, and I hope you may choose to fill it to | 
soine good man. I have beard thatthe de- 
cision rests with you.” 

Lilian blushed. 

The beiress coutinued— 

“When one isalone in the world, tnar- 
riage isa terrible temptation. Miss Green, 
won't you congratulate meon yielding w 
it ?’’ 

The girl smiled. No thoughtof the truth 
came to her. 

“Are you going to be married? I hope 
you will be very happy, 1 am sure, Miss 
Cash.” 

“And you don’t ask me whom Lam going 
to make happy. Come, guess !”’ 

“IT know so few people,’’ said Lilian, 
apologetically, ‘I really can forum no idea,” 

“Well, it is no secret, though it was only 
settled this affernoon. 

“Everyone knows all about it; and Lady 
Dacres is busy planning ny wedding. As 
I used to be a kind of ward of Sir Jolin’s, 
she-is good enough to wish ine to be imar- 
ried from the Castle.”’ 

A faint dread seized Lilian ; not for her- 
self. 

All love for Ronald Treviyn had died out 


EVENING POST. 


and so well, was not there to cope with her 
eneiny ; then she summoned ber courage 
and turned to him. 

“J have never injured you, Sir Ronald— 
never once. Why should you seek to blight 
my life ?”’ 

*You were mine!” he aaid, passionately; 
‘you were mine. and you escaped me !”’ 

“Say, rather, that when I lost name and 
fortune I lost your jove, too,”’ she corrected 
him. “f.ove do I call it! It can never have 
deserved that name,or you would not 
threaten ine !’’ 

“It was love!” said Ronald, fiercely ; 
“such love as] have never felt for any | 
other creature. 

—if you bad married me—I shou.d have | 
been a different inan !’’ ‘ 

The words were wrung trom him in his 
anguish. 

The veins stood out upon his torehead 
like thick purple cords. 

Lilian realized diinly that be had loved 
her—loved her as inuch as men like him 
can doc. 

“J would have married you,” she said, 
faintly. “The rupture of our engagement 
came from yourself, Sir Ronald.” 

“You would have married ime, but you 








of her heart long ago, but she was full of 
ity for the generous woman before her. | 
Vihat would ber life be like tinked to Ko- | 
nald’s? 

“You have not told tne 
said, hoping against hope 
taken. 

“T am to be Lady Trevlyn !" 

Lilian turned so white thata momentary 
suspicion crossed Miss Cash tbat her lover 
had been flirting with Lady Dacres’ pretty | 
governess, 

“Whatis the 
sharply. 

“Nothing, excepta pain in iny side. I 
often have it at night when I aim over 
tired.”’ 

“Indigestion !" 

“Very likely. Shall you live at Trevlyn 
Court when you are tnarried, Miss Cash?’’ 

“Ol dear no; the Court has been sold | 
inonths ago, Sir Ronald is about as poor | 
asa church mouse ; but then, you see, I am | 
very rich,so we shall get on pretty coinfort- | 
abiy!’’ 

“IT hope you will be happy.” 

“) hope so. They say marriage is a_ lot- 
tery ; but T don’t think either of us are ro- 
inantic, and we are old enough to know 
our own tninds,’’ then, quite forgetting the 
suspicion which had troubled ber, she kiss- 
ed the governess affectionately,and bade her 
yood-night. 

“She will be his 


naine,’’ she 
was inis- | 


the 
she 


matter ?’’ she asked very 


Lilian. | 
honored ; 
but, oh, I pity her! I would rather be as I 
am, nameless, poor, and obscure, than be | 
Lady Treviyn, for he will break her heart! 

He pretended to love ine; he tried to lure 

me tomy ruin. He is bard and cold ; there | 
is no pity in his natare !”’ 


wile,” thought 


She spoke the words half aloud in her | 
agony ; astruggle was going on in her 


heart. | 

Miss Cash had shown her tnany a little | 
kindness ; she of all the party at the Castle | 
bad been the only one to” remember that | 
the governess was young and gently reared | 
with tastes and feelings like their own. 

Heiress though she was, she had found 
time to spend many a half-hour in the 
schoolrooin, and to do much to brighten 
Liliaw’s life. | 

Now the girl heard she was to be married 
toaman utterly unworthy of her—who | 
would embitter her whole future ! 

No wonder she longed to go boldly te | 
Miss Cash and warn her of the character of 
her betrothed—no wonder that in her emo- 
tion she spoke her opinion of him aloud! | 

“A very pretty sentiment !’’ said a mock- 
“Pray were you iim- 
os your opinion of tne to my fiancee ? 


: ' 
see that she has just left you.” 


had 
her 


elbow. He 
hear 


Sir Ronald was at’ her 
entered, unperceived, in tine to 


' 
| lust words. 





| 


ine you | ingly. 


There was a look of bitter anger upon his | 
her very | handsome face. 


He was not in a passion ; his displeasure 
was that eccld, determined rage, which is 
more Vindictive than the fiercest invec- 
tives. 

*1 did not impart my sentiinents to Miss 
Cash,” returned Lilian, proudly. 

“But you mean to?” 

She was silent. 

In very truth she had been deliberating 
that question within herself, 

“It matters little,” said Sir Ronald, mock- 
“TLamagentleman aud a baronet. 
My whole life isopen for her inspection, 
Do you think she would believe accusa- 


| tions launched at me by a nameless in pos- 


| 
| nized her ; 


tor ?”’ 
All doubt was solved then. Ile had recog- 
he knew she was his sometime 


betrothed—the girl inen had once called 


called | Lilian Earl! 
| Was he thinking of the days 
Miss | had been his own, when it 


when she 

had 

| rigbt to take what kisses he pleased from 

| those full, arched lips ? 

Was he contrasting her girlish grace, her 
fairethereal loveliness, with the rebust 


form and plain face of his heiress-fiancee ? 


‘he farce bad better end now !"" he said 
' 1 ar Lie git | rd | 
i 
_ ier Vou Al i 
You are in iny power, I " LD) 
| In any power for all tine! 
She looked hitn, and her heart sank. As 
well ask pity of the nether imilistone as 


seek it at his hands! 
" 


One wild longing came to her that Guy 
Ailns was at her side,one vain regret tht 
Archibald Darby, who loved her so trul 


been = his 


demanded a grand public wedding, a lux- 
urious bridal ! You would not be content 
with love ; you could not trust me !”’ 

She sighed. 

She had been very near trusting him ; 
but she bad never regretted not doing s0, 


| not even during those dreary weeks in Lon- 


don. 

Since she had seen him again she regret- 
ted it stil! less. 

“It was best for you,’ she said, quietly. 
‘I left you free—free to win a wealthy wite 
as I hear you have done.”’ 

“You left me to bear the burden of your 
lies !’’ 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tt was highly melodramatic, no doubt, 
to commit suicide,’’ he said, with a sneer ; 
“and that high flown captain and the deuce 
of a lawyer were quite taken in by it. Of 
course they laid your sin at ny door—came 
and preached at me for half-an-hour—de- 
clared I had driven you to it.” 

“T never thought of that,’’ she confessed. 
‘*Life was very hard to ine. I could not live 
upon their charity. I could not come to 
you. The only thing I thought of was to 
disappear!’ 

“Ay, without thinking who was to bear 
the odium of it! That's just like a woinan 
—selfish to the core !’’ 

‘But it has not hurt you!” she persisted. 

“It has nade me an alien from iny birth- 
ylace, The idiots round Trevlyn chose to 
oo« upon ine as your inurderer. Ag soon 


| aS iny mother died I sold the court.’”’ 


He did not telly hee that his difficulties 
necessitated this step even more than his 
unpopularity, but such was the case. 

“Tam #» very sorry,’’said Lilian,gravely. 


| “All I wanted was to go away, and be no 


trouble to anyone. I never thought of 
bringing annoyance on you.”’ 

“And you have done well for yourself. I 
Stumble on you at the most luxurious 
house in the county, among the aristo- 
cracy.”’ 

“Among thein, but not of them,’’ quoted 
Lilian, in a low voice. ‘Homeless, triend- 
less, the shadow of the past upon me; be- 
hind ine a past [ imay not own; in front no- 
thing but one vast loneiiness! My lot has 
little enviable in it, Sir Ronald !”’ 

“They tell me it is not so—that you have 
found someone willing to overlook your 
want of birth. I hear you are to be Mr. Dar- 
by's wite !”’ 

The girl raised her dark blue eyes to his 
face, but she spoke no word. 

“Tell me,” cried Sir Ronald Trevlyn, ‘is 
itso? Are youto be Mr. Archibald Dar- 
by’s wife ?”’ 

“What right have you to ask it?” 

“The right of loving you,” he almost him- 
sed. ‘“tood Heavens, Lilian! do you think 
I will stand calmly by,and see you the wife 
| of another tnan ?”’ 

“How could you prevent it ?” 

“You had better not urge ine coo far. Do 
you think a word whispered in Lady Dacres’ 
ear will not change the consideration in 

| which you are held? 

“A clergyinan can hardly pardon on act- 

| ed lie, a wilful fraud, and you have been 

guilty of both.” 

| “1 think be would pardon them,’’remem- 

| bering the Rector’s wooing. ‘I fancy he is 

, wo strong and noble himself not to be 

| regdy to forgive one who erred through 
ignvurance,”’ 

; “And you mean to marry him if he will 

| have you, after he hears the story of your 
life ?” 

*“T repeat you have no right to ask such a 
| question. You are Miss Cash’s future hus- 
| band, not mine.” 
| Sir Ronald laid one hand upon hershoul- 
| der, his boi breath fell upon her fair cheek 
| as he cried passionatel y— 


“IT will not leave this place until you have 


answered me, once for all. 
love this man ?” 
“No °9 


Lilian—do you 


The answer was wriing from her in her 
fear ; in another instant she repeated it. 

Sir Ronald Treulyn pat his arm round 
her, and kissed her. 

“You are inine! Lilian, mine only. You 
; f and only love nothing im the 

* You choose a strange method ofshow 
it, Onee nore, will you let me go ?”’ ‘ 

‘When vou have answered one question, 
lthought Io tad ftorotten you, that the! 
heinoryeo! the reproach you had cast on me 
bad buniched you frow wy veart, 


‘ 








dearest love, or your 











“] find it is not 80; the witehery of your 
most bitter foe! 
Speak, say butone word. Which is it to 
be » add . 

And in the stillness of that midnigl.t 
hour, in periect silence, he waited for her 
answer. He felt pretty sure what it would 


be. 





, CHAPTER X. 


MOMENT’S silence, as the solemn 
midnight bour struck out its chimes ; 
then she who had been Lord Earl's 
darling, who was so fitted to be the joy and 


If you had been Miss Earl | crown of a man’s life, raised her beautiful 


eyes to Sir Ronald's face. 

‘Let me go!" 

“Notuntil you have answered me,” he 
repeated, fiercely. “I tell you, you must 
ro your choice; there is no middle course. 
To you I must be dearest of ail, or most 
crue! foe. 1 ask you, Lilian, which is i. -to 
be—war or - 

The girl never hesitated. Full well she 
knew the danger she was risking, but her 
answer came clear and distinct in one 
word— 

“War!” 

‘So be it,’’"ho moved aside to let her :ass, 
“A time will come, young lady, when you 
will regret your choice. fF nave loved Abe 
too well to yield you cheerfully to anot 
I will make your life so desolate that 
tears of bi could wash out that fata 
word of defiance you would gladly shed 
them.”’ 

She answered him nothing, this lit 
foundling, who was a beggar and an 
cast who bad no true name éven 
own. 

She never trembled beneath his threats; 
she passed froin his sight wRh head erect 
and flashing eyes; on when she had 
reached the shelter of lijr own room she 
broke into a passion of bitter tears, It 
seemed to her that no creature on God’s 
beautiful earth had ever been more deso- 
late than she ; that there was no rest, no 
reposs, no security for her in all the wide, 
wide world. 

She sobbed herself to sleep, and, when 
she woke from her disturbed, fitful s!luim- 
ber, til. bright summer sunshine was pour- 
ing into the room, and the little maid who 
usually waited upon the = schoolrooin 
party stood at her bedside with a letter. 

Lilian was conscious of some terrible re- 
collection ; then the scene of last night 
caine back to ner in all its horror, She 
looked so white and il] that the servant ex- 
pressed surprise. 

“It is nothing,’’ said Lilian, putting one 
hand to her burning brow ; “only my head 
aches,and I ain tired. I shall be downstairs 
in a very few moments.”’ 

Left alone, she opened the letter; its con- 
tents gave her a little reliet. 

Sbe had fancied it caine fromm her cruel 
~oeneel ; In reality it was fromm Mr. Dar- 
ry. 

The rector told her, in a few manly lin 
that he by no means gave up his cherish 
hopes; he still trusted in tine to overcome 
her reluctance to make hin happy; serious 
illness in bis own tamily called him unex- 
pected from homme. 

H{e could not leave the neignborbhood 
without assuring her he was still her de- 
voted and attached friend. 

He begged her inany trouble, any diffi- 
culty, to write to him; he conld have no 

reater pleasure than to think and act for 
rer. 

“He is anice man,”’ thought Liliar, as 
she tolded away the letter with a tear; 
“why couldn't I love hin? Ob! love, bow 
strange it is! I gave iny heart away toa man 
who has no grain of affection for me, who 
siinply helped me from imere coin passion, 
and yet for ail time I love bim. I could not 
marry Mr. Darby while my heart is his 
friend’s,”’ 

It never struck her during her hasty toi- 
let that Mr. i-arby’s absence alinost played 
into Sir Ronald's hands; she never realized 
that she was more helpless, more thor- 
oughly in his power, now the brave gentle- 
man who loved her so fondly and would 
have protected her from sorrow at the risk 
ot his own life was away. 

Things went on wiuch as usual that Gay. 
Lilian might almost have believed last 
night’s alarm an idle dream, but fora cer- 
tain look of triumph upor the face of Sir 
Ronald Trevlyn, and a territied recollec 
tion of those cruel careases which no dream 
could have left. 

Almost a week passed on, and Lilian be- 
gan to feel slinost sate, 

Surely her persecutor must have relented; 
‘ince he delayed 80 lung he could not mean 
to fulfil his threats ? 

It was a lovely aummmer’s afternoon ; the 
sun was warm, but a cool refreshing breeze 
prevented its rays from being too oppres- 
sive. 

Lilian and the children had been for a 
aoe | walk, and were returning through the 
park. 

Daisy and Pansy, in wild spirits, were 
careering about like butterflies ; their gov- 
ernass stood leaning against a tree, think- 
ing how happy she might have been in this 


| lovely home but for ths threats of Sir Ro. 


nald Treviyn; but for a certain aching pain 
at her heart—a puin all women must learn 
to know, if they are unfortunate enough to 
give their love without hope of return. 

© nade a pretty picture as she stood 


| ira Ist “wx tree 


~ 


side her crape-trimimed cashinere a 9 

rea situ pie white cainbric 
Sasi) and bows of black rivbon;: her browd 
briinined hat suited the oval Shape of ti 
face, and der glorious golden hair giittere:| 
in the Suummer sur iiine; her dark blue 
eyes were full of inteius-+ feeling. 

Taken all in all, it was « lovely faee, on 


iress A 
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that, once seen, must imprint itself upon 
the inemory ver. 

“Have forgotten ine ?”’ 

She looked up, and saw the man who had 

ber in sorest need, who though 
he might never know it, was ber Jove—ber 
hero. 

Gay Ainslie stood before her,a strange 
sinile u his thoughtful face. 

“I believe you were lostin a day dream,” 
he said, pleasantly, “Miss Greer, will you 
not welcome me to the Castle ?’’ 

She put ber little snowflake of a hand into 


his ou one. 
He thought hor she was changed from 
the thin, dispirited looking creature be had 


lirst noticed at the City restaurant ; and 
then he remembered the story which had 
reached him of the rector’s wooing. 

Was it his friend’s love which had 
brought the color to those fair cheeks—the 
brightness to the dark eyes ? 

“Are you happy here?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

** es ;”’ answered Lilian, very frankly , 
= happy loften ask myself if it will 

ast hat 

Guy decided the en ment must be an 
established fact, and felta kind of distaste 
for hisold friend, which he could not un- 
derstand. 

“Archibald Darby is an old comrade of 
nine !” he said, gravely. “I have, known 
him, man and boy, for over twenty yeais, 
Miss Green, and I think you need have no 
fears of your happiness not lasting. He isa 
very knight of olden days, strong and reso- 
lute, tender and true,” 

“Please don’t !” 

“I forgot I bad only spoken to you twice 
before,”’ he said, stiffly ; ‘“‘somebow I had 
thought of you alinest as an old friend. I 
ought, perbaps,not to have offered iy con- 
gratulations so unceremoniously !’’ 

“It is not that !"’ and the girl blushed fu- 
riously ; “‘you are the kindest frieud I ever 
had, only—you are mistaken.”’ 

“Am I?” asked Guy,kindly. ““Why Lady 
Dacres caine to my sister with the news in 
«reat distress at the timught of losing 
you.”” 

“She wiil never lose me like that!" re- 
turned Lilian ; “‘Mr. Ainslie, how is your 
sister ?”’ 

“Very well indeed !” 

“And she is still at Leckenbam ?” 

“Yes; we are not fond of wnoving. You 
must go and stay with her in your holidays. 
I suppose you do have holidays sotme- 
times ?”” 

“IT don’t know. 
ing !”’ 

“Are they good to you ?"’ looking search- 
ingly into her face. “You know we sent 
you bere, and we havea sort of claim to 

now if you are satisfied.’’ 

“I atm quite satisfied !’’ 

“and are the children ?”’ looking at 
the white-frocked damsels in front. “To 
think of those being Vivian's daugiiters !”’ 

“Step-daughbters,”’ corrected Lilian. 

“Ah, it means the saine! I aim only just 
realizing it. [have known Lady Dacres 
ever since she was a little, toddling child. 
It is difficult to think of ber as a married 
lady.”” 

Knowing what she did, Lilian could not 
raise her eyes to his face, lest he should see 
the sorrow stanrped on it. 

At that moment tbe little children ran 
up, and Guy made friends with them onthe 
spot. 

In five minutes the two little girls were 
his devoted slaves. 

In the dark after-time which followed 
in the sad days, when he kuow his own se- 
cre , the picture often came back to hii. 
Lilian in her white dress; her beautitul 
face full of purity and innocencg, the chil- 
dren clinging fondly to her hand; when 
cruel voices were busy with her naine; 
when they tried to cast a shadow on her 
memory, be thought of this picture, and he 
knew that every word they said was tulse. 
That the girl he had rescued irom imisery 
and want night have been untortunate and 
poor, but never, never weak ard erring. 

They reached the house,my Lady and Sir 
John meeting them on the thresihvid. 

Vivian's dark eyes gleamed ominously 


l never thought of ask- 


when she saw who had been Guy's compan- | 


lle 

Sts Green,’’ she said, abruptly, ‘I can- 
not have the children tiresome to my 
uests. You should have brought them 
“ne another way when you saw they 
would disturb Mr. Ainslie.” 

(suy’s face looked stern. He wasayener- 


ous man, and he _ hated oppression. | 
Hie knew his cousin Vivian pretty thor- | 
oughly. 


He knew she could be very cruel to any- 
thing completely at her mercy, and his 
heart ached for the slight, delicate girl who 
never resented the reproof, 

He was glad when Sir Jun took up the 
cudgels. 

“Hush, Vivian. Men like children! If 
my little meids bored Guy he could 
got rid of thein. You think, dear, because 
children try your nerves everyone is as 
sensitive as yourself.”’ 

Guy laughed. 

“Wehad a charming walk,” be said, 
quietly ; “in fact, Vivian, 1 am under a 
debt of gratitude to your little daughters 
ior escorting ine. Witbout their guidance I 
inight never have found the way.’”’ 

‘470 te the schoolroom,children,.”’ said my 
Lady. “Miss Green, what are you waiting 


is euse see tine ur not 


rsat use 


ent topics, and y Sir Joh 


resent 
and left the counter alone. 
Hie knew perfectiy that they had once 
lighted lovers, but be knew also that 
inslie was too true and noble to bave , 


been 
Guy 


become bis guest unless the old wild pas. 
sion had died out. 

“Well. Vivian,” said Guy, trying hard to 
forget he had ever thought of her as his fu- 
ture wife, “I congratulate you. It would 
be hard to find amore lovely home than 
Castle Dacres.”’ 

“It’s well enough.” 

“What, tired of your splendor already. 
That's not like you !”’ ' 

“Tam tired of everything. Guy! 
the most miserable woinan in the 
world!” 

She wore rich velvet robes ; costiy gems 
gg > on ber tingers ; everything about 

er told of wealth aud luxury. Her 
hLusband idolised her. 

Guy contrasted ber position with that of 
the lonely little governess, and yet Liiian 
had told him only half-an-hour before she 
was “quite happy.” 

*“‘Nonsense,”” he said, alinost roughly. 
“You are very happy, Vivian; and, in- 
deed, you have everything to made you 
so.”’ 

“A husband years and years older than 
myself, and a couple of unruly step- 
ebildren !”’ 

“You knew Sir John’s age before you 


I ain 
whole 


little things, my dear girl,”’ falling into the 
old, familiar address, *‘your troubles are of 
your own making.” 

“Yes,”’ she said wistfully, “I suppose 
they are. I ought never to bave married 
Sir John ; but I was ambitious, and to am- 
bition I sacrificed my love.” 

“Hush,” said her cousin, “re:pember, you 
are Sir John’s wife,and Iam his guest. I 
would never have consented to come here 
had I thought you could forget this,"’ 

“You have forgotten all that went be- 
tore,’’ she cried, hoarsely, ‘‘or is it that you 
can’t forgive me? You treat me as 
stranger, a inere acquaintance !"' 

“T treat you as a good 
wife,’’ he repeated, gravely. 

“And you have forzgotten——”’ 
had been gloriously beautiful, and for a 
brief time he had believed her his own. 

The hopes and dreams which he 


he had poured out upon ber, only he aud 
Heaven kuows. 

“IT have forgotten nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘for 
a while you were the sunshine of our 


and our paths in life run differently. 
interlude between it behooves us both to 
forget.”’ 

She raised her dark eyes and looked 
straight into bis face. 

“You have put another in my place !"’ 

“] do not understand you.”’ 

“Ob ! it is easy for you to tell me to for- 

et. You can forgive Sir John heartily for 
depriving you of me, since already you are 
consoled. You have found another love !"’ 

“Really, Vivian, you are too romantic.” 

“You cannot deny it.” 

“Deny what ?” 

“That you are engaged to be married.”’ 

Guy laughed grimly. 

“Vivian, 1 had enough of that. You 
taught me the lesson of woman's faithfui- 
ness pretty effectually. I don’t suppose I 
speak to a young lady once a month.” 

Vivian’s cheek flushed. 

“Do you know 
cared for Miss Green !’ 


ositv in introducing her to Darby.”’ 
‘Guy, do you care ?”’ 


‘Yes!’ he said, coolly. “I think she is 


| a delicate, timid girl, and I would never 


have let Kate send her to you bad | guessed 
how you would treat her. 1 care for any 
defenceless girl too much to like to see her 
treated as an upper servant.”’ 
Lady Dacres’ face had brightened. 
“When I saw you together just now I 





have , 
| wealth and rank bad wrought in her char- | 


fancied ——”’ 
|} “All kinds of stupid things, I daresay.” 
| “That your are going to marry her.” 


‘‘Darby’'s ineans are tnore than quadruple 
nine, 80 I should not be doing ber a partic- 
ular service. Besides, Vivian, as a fact I 

| have only seen her twice before in my 

whole lite ; so if the idea of her aspiring to 

| be your cousin has troubled you, put it out 

|} of your bead, and treat poor Miss Green 
more like flesh and blood,”’ 

| Vivian looked at him with a strangely 

| tender simile. 

“Shall you ever marry, Guy ?” 

| ‘*Not for a dozon years, I daresay.”’ 

| He meant he was quite free at present 
fromany thought of matrimony; but 
Vivian translated the phrase to imply that 
whiie Sir John Dacres lived he would keep 
single, since the only woman he would 
| ever wish to wed could only be his wife at 
| the baronet’s demise. 

| My Lady went off to dress for dinner in 
| 

} 


the very best of temper and spirits, and | 


slowly to bis 
sadly upon 


room, pon 


Guy walked 
the change 


dering a little 


acter. 
} *Of all women in 
should be gentle with acreature so~fais 
| end delicate as Miss Green! But for our 
giving bera home she might have to fill 
just such a position as Miss Green’s; and 
she treats her rather worse than her own 
inaid, and not half so well as the grand 
person in black silk whoin she calls her 
housekeeper !”’ 


the world Vivian 


Gy 


room, ti of 
his stay in Monmouthsbire had 
about. 


nKIn rat 


married him, and the children seem nice | 


No! he could not say that quite yet; she | 


tind toe | tuke iny place as mistress of the occasion 





} 





AY EVENING POST. _ 












—————E oe 


He had come there to prove to himself 
that he was cured of his wounds, fancying 
that, if he once stayed in Vivian's house as 
ber husband’s guest, the old, mad intatua- 
tion must die out. 

Well, even on first meeting ber he had 
known his cure was complete. 

He could never be quite indifferent to 
Vivian Ormond. 

He could never forget that she had been 
his first love ; but for all else he was cured. 

The old love was dead in his heart, and 
another had risen up, 

The lonely yirl he bad first met fighting 
her battle with the world, and almost 
crushed by it—the forlorn waif and stray 
who owned her present home, ber very 
life almost to hiinself—was his second love. 

He had struggled manfually nst the 
infatuation, but it was too much for him, 

He who had been deceived by a, woman 
once, and resolved never more to believe 
in one, had staked his only chance of bappi- 
ness upon a pair of blue eyes, 

He loved her. 

He hardly knew when the feeling sprang 


up. 

He could not have told when its geri 
first took root. 

Heonly knew that one morning at break- 
fast, when Lady Dacres looked up from a 
letter, and said, sweetly, “Mr. Darby will 
not be home for another month,”? he woke 
up to his own secret. 

He and Archibald had been like brothers, 


you press me to tell you my miserable 


secret ? 


Can't yon see that the very 
thought of speaking of it crushes me to the 


earth ? 





and now the only feeling he experienced | 


at not seeing Mr. Darby was one wf glad 
relief. 

In spite of Lilian’s words, he believed 
the rector would never rest until he won 


| her hand ; and the news of his prolonged 


a | 


man’s honored 
| 


| told how the 

| 
had | 
centered on this woman,the love and honecr | 


/absence taught Guy it was just that little | 


hand which alone in all the world could 
intake him happy. 

Iie sai. nothing. He was too full of his 
own discovery for words, 

But Sir Ronald Trevlyn, who sat next 
him, interposed, quickly——”’ 

“What kind of a man is Mr. Darby ?”’ 

Many voices were raised in answer. They 
rector was brave and just, 
generous and true; but they also said he 
was proud and stern ; that he would suffer 
any pain, bear any sacrifice rather than the 


| Shadow of disgrace. 


bome, a little much-loved sister to Kate | 
and inysel§ You are now Sir John’s wife, | 
The | 


“Ah! said Sir Ronald, quietly, “I 
thought as much. And he is t marry Miss 
Green ?” 

‘*He makes no secret of his wishes,”’ said 
Lady Dacres, smiling. ‘It will be a great 
thing for her.” 

Guy could not have explained the feel- 
ing, but he suddenly conceived an intense 
desire to knock Sir Ronald down. 

Of course he could not indulge this de- 
sire, but be was conscious of it all the 
saine. 

He even felt a great relief when Sir John 
proposed a long ride to some distant object 
of interest that Sir Ronald excused himself 
at once, 

“T aus very sorry, really, but I inust stay 
at home to-day — important letters to 
write.” 

His bride-elect seemed annoyed, but the 
party was Seon made up. 

To Guy's surprise the children were in- 
cluded in it—they were to drive with Miss 


| Cash in the wagonette. 


1 always fancied you | 


“You will go too, Vivian ?”’ asked her 
hushand ? 

‘*No; mny head is too bad, so you tnust 
excuse we; and Miss Cash will, I ain sure, 


| I will order luncheon to be packed up, and 
I dare say you will have a delightful alter- 


oF] 
noon. 


Guy met the children an bour later in all 


the flush of anticipation. 
He noticed that Lilian was not with 
' them. 


“She is not coming,’ said Pansy,simpiy ; 
“T asked her ifshe would not be dull, 
she says she has a bad headache, and 
mauiuna had said she could stay at hore.’ 

Guy telt pleased at this mark of woiman’s 


' consideration ; but as he passed the school- 


room door he was tempted to open it. 
He knew his secret now—this fair-haired 


l'virl was all the world to him, and he long- 


ed to see the lace which had grown 80 
swee’ to him. 
Great Heaven ! was that Lilian ? 


She sat perfectly erect upon a high-back- 





but | 
| again. I did not deserve on, BAY 
I ought never to have taken your sister*s— 


ed chair, her feet planted on the rungs of | 


another, one band 
head, the other fell listlessly upon her lap. 


supported her aching | 


There were purple rings round her dark | 


' eyes, and her cheeks were pale as taarble, 
Guy forgot all prudence—al! forethought, 


then he went up to her, and wok ber hand. 
“What isthe matter ?’’ 


She made no answer—one would really | 


have said she did not bear him. 
She never raised ber bead. 
that her eyes were dry and tearless, 
Guy Ainslie stood aghast; Le had seen 


He could see | 


A fearful suspicion crossed Guy's mind— 
he knew nothing, absolutely nothing of 
her 

Could it be be that those silent years hid 
the secert of a sin that, young and beautiful 
as she waa, there lurked a dark stain upon 
her young life? 

She put one hand in his; to his surprise 
she turned to lui with a piteous, besesch- 
ing voice,— 

“Mr. Ainslie, is it very wrong to hide 
what would set the world against me? Is 
it wicked pot to tell Lady Dacres what 
would make her turn ine instantly from 
her house ?"’ 

Guy's heart stood still. Was it as he bad 
feared ? . 


“You are so young,” hesaid, gently. 
“You iay have been deceived ; may 
have been sinned against, not sinning.” 

“Oh, no!” she answered, simply. “I 
was not deceived, i knew the truth. I 
knew that it would shut me out from all 
friendship, all bappiness, and so I kept it 
secret, and I let you sister send me here. 1 
thought I could undertake to teach Daisy 
and Pansy. I fancied the secret of ny lile 
could have no power to burt them.” 

Guy Ainslie shook off the little hand as 
though it had been the touch of a scorpion. 
He bad loved, alan! he loved still, this gir: 
as his own soul, 

He could not forgive ber the misery she 
was causing him; the deeper his wound the 
harder he steeled himself against ber. 

“You have deceived us all,’ he said, 
sternly. ‘You let my sister send you bere 
under false pretences ; you won the honest 
love of a good nan ; you moved among us 
duily and acting lie; and now tnat some 
fear of detection has arisen you feel some 
sensations of remorse, Oh! leaven ! Why 
do such false creatures have faces pure and 
true as yours? Why are you allowed to 
resemble angels in outward seeming ?’’ 

“I thought you would be mercitul,”’ said 
the girl, faintly. “I never thought you 
would judge me harshly.” 

“Tam notalbero,”’ he said, coldly, “I 
mnmake no profession of being different to 
my fellows. You have deeeived me; I 
would have staked my life upon your 
truth and innocence. ou confess to me 
that you are a living lie—that if my cousin 
knew you as you are she weuld send you 
from her house! Youtell me this, aud 
you are surprised I judge you barshly.”’ 

“Yes—” weari'y, ol)! so wearily. ‘You 
were so brave and strong, I thought you 
would have pity on me. Share was no one 
in the world to help tne, and I was so deso- 
late your sister offered to send ime*here. 
Do you know that when I saw her I waa 
al:nost penniless—iny choice lay between 
Castle Dacres and—the river ?”’ 

Giuy shuddered. 

“And now what has changpa your views? 
If you thought it right to come here last 
winter under talse pretences why do you 
grieve now. In your case talsehood bas 
certainly pro«pered. You have a happy, 
easeful home, the love of two innocent 
children. What has caused your grief?" 

“My views have not changed,’ said 
Lilian, slowly ; “they are just thesame. I 
always thought it wrong to cone here, but 
I could never have sent myself away; it 
would be like Eve's leaving Paradise ot her 
own accord ; only, I bave learned to-day 
that detection is at hand. Ina very little 
while iny secret will be mine no longer, 
and Lady Dacres will send me from the 
Caatle.’’ 

He saw an envelcpe lying on ber lap, but 
he did @t know that it was the hand- 
writing of Sir Ronald Treviyn. 

“Wiere shall you go ?”’ 

“I do not know, the world is very wide. 
Mr. Ainslie, perhaps we shall never meet 


aid without telling herimy sin; but eb! J 
was #0 tniserable, so forlorn.’ 

She stopped, choked by a little sob. 

Guy longed to take her in his artus, and 
tell her that was her refuge frou all sorrow; 
but be was a proud nan. 

He would not tnarry a woman with such 


& past as Le believed Lilian’s; be felt as 
miserable alinost as she did; she little 
knew ‘ihe hopes she had shattered this 


morning. 

“T wish my sister was here!’ 

“I wish she were. I think I shonld find 
hera kinder judge than Ladv Dacres,.”’ 

“Perhaps vou may be alarming your- 
selt needlessly, your fears nay not be real- 
ized ; your correspondent may not speak to 
Lady Dacres, after all.”’ 

Lilian rose. 

“And do you think I could stay here after 


, what you have said respecting tne to-day. 


soimething of sorrow in his life, but never a, 


despair like unto this. 

“What is it?’ be asked again. “Won't 
you tell ine what is troubling yoo?” 

No answer; but the violet eyes were 
turned towards him, and there flashed on 


' on him one look of undving gratitude! 


“Trust me,’ he said, persuasively. 

“I do,” whispered the girl, “more than 
anvyoue in the world.” 

“Then let me help you.’ 

“No one can do that.”’ 


’ 


| 
| 
| 


Guy looked at her tenderly, the ilove at | 


his beart making it ache for the change 
sorrow and distress had wrought in hers ; 
sim there came to bim the re- 


| out. 


I kuew I was wrong but Il never guessed 
how wrong, if I am spared, the misery of 
your cousin's hearing tiny wretehed story. 
1 shal! sake some excuse, and leave her 

I wil! not /é so bad as being turned 
I shall xo back to London, and live 
inv life as best 1 can.”’ 

There wasa noble spirit shining in ver 
eyes. Ginny hesitated. Could he be inis- 
taken, after «11 ? 

“And you will write to us?” 

She shook her head. 


SOON. 


“No!” 

“But mv sister—"’ 

“IT eould not bear it; she was kind to 
me, she believed in tne betore. Do you 
think I eould go to her and read tny sen- 
tence in her : eyes as I have im yours. 

ts would be better, 


Whv eats 


1 Ty 
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“He loves von; he is his own tmaster,and 
he is just the Kiud of man to overlook any- 
thing in weur post.” 

liver eyes Hashed with indignation. 

“How can you think se basely of ime, 
Mr. Ainslie? You teliewe that I could go 
te your friend without one spark of love 
for biminminy heart, and accept from him 
name, fortune, and affection just because I 
necded a husband's care 7 i would rather 
be: my bread in the streets than stoop to 
euch a course.” 

Votes were beard calling (ruy. 

It was time to set oul, everyone was 
waiting for him. 

He turned to Lilian, - 

“At least promis: ine cou will take no 
steps until my return. bor teday at least 
vou are safe from any disclosures to Lady 

acres, Since the pose in: gone. Promise 
me vou will ict things be uotil To return.” 

“To what end?” 

“1 think I have some claim on you,” 
cried Guy, angri'y, “or perhaps my sister 
has, In her name Ll entreat you tw take no 
step until wy retarn.” 

“lean never forget bow kind you once 
were,” said Lilian, “and by that kindness I 
will obey you. Unless Lady Dacres rends 
for me 1 will inake ne attempt to see her.” 

[To BK CONTINURD.) 
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AN ODD WOOING. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF “STRANGERS STILI 
“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” “THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”” “‘A 


WOMAN SSIN,” ETC 


CHAPTER XXIV 
| WANTED to speak to you in private, 


(CON TINUED.) 


mother,” closing the door, and walking 
over, “so T came here.” 
“Ou, dear ime! Lde detest these private 
talks, and these tragedy airs, but sit down 
sit down.’ 
“You eannet say [I've troubled you much 
with enthersmother,” said Rosamond, grave- 


ly, looking ather companion with clear, 
appealing eyes. 
“And what isitnow ? You make my 


head acne.”’ 

“IT wish to speak to you about Lord Kings- 
ford.” 

“What! springing up very eagerly, and 
letting the novel slide to the floor with a 
bang. “Hlas be proposed for you ?” 

“He bappens to have a wife living,” re- 
joined her daughter, indignantly ; ‘and 
what I wish to say is this, that | never in- 
tend te meet him, or speak too hin ever 
again °"’ 

“Wife living 
Rubbish, mouseuse! 
angrily. 

“Itis no nonsense! LT will never endure 
his societw! rising and confrouting her mo- 
ther, “Tast night he went beyond all 
bounds. ble nearly «drove me erazy. tle 
koows iy whole wretched story.” 

“What f° in atone of herritied dismay. 

“Yos, everylhing—even lo tuy first meet- 
ing with Allan Gordou—my inarriage, our 
trip te Paris.” 

‘“sreat heavens ! 
shis ?"° 

“And, «sa last straw, he asked ine about 
ty baby, speaking with a very white face. 
“Ele did not seem to think it was dead. He 
seemed to tancy that [had murdered it, or 
deserted n't’ 

A sudden, curious expression her tmo- 
ther’s face made her pause, and Took at her 
with amazement, 

Could it be that be had any grounds for 
his idea ? 

Ohteould it? She asked herseil this 


Never speak to limagain! 
‘ejaculated Mrs, Brand 


tlow—how did he hear 


ee _— 


“I believe you were married, but proba- 
bly ander assumed names; and it's more 
than likely be had a wire living. 
not, why should he net—elaim you! You 
are rich, young, and very pretty ! But men 
are wicked enough 


her ptilow, 


you san him, would you, theugh it is six 
years age?’ without opening ber eyes. 
“Lahould, of course, 
who be strongly resewbles—Lord Kings- 
ford?" 
“Lord “How 


Kingstord !" seornfully. 


in Lis veins, would resemble tim, who 
bears the stampof what 1 think 
teore than good looks—race in every fea- 
ture !"’ 

“Lord Kingstord isa hateful man! He 


use itasaninstrument of most agonizing 
torture! Tlow he learntall he does know 
I cannot tell. Magys imust bave been 
Dritverdt t" 

*Magys is beyond a bribe, 
you to other people, what will 


If he talks of 
become of 


| you, Rosamond 7" 


“J don't know, and don't much care,’ she 
answered, recklessiv, now pacing the room 
us she spoke, to and fro with hasty foot- 
ste ps. 

Lite is too hard for me! everywhere I 
turn I meet with some rude blow. One 
thing, however, is positively certain, that 
nothing will induce me to speak to Lord 
Kingsford, te meet ini, te sitin the room 
with litt again. * 

“T’ve not quite fallen as low as be be im- 
gines ; and you may tell him from me if 
you like that 1 detest and dely him, and 
that as far as TD’ concerned he nay blazon 
my history from one end of England to the 
other. 

“Afterall, what did I do?" declaiming 
with uplified hand. “I wasa foolish, inm- 
pressionable girl, a mere ehild, indeed. I 
married, as I beliewed, the man I 
inany Other giris do, and I was deceived, as 
inany Other girls are. 

“But ours is net the sin: weare the sin- 
ned against. Why should public opinion 
wint the finger of soorn at as, the victims 7 

f ever ainan iu tue world seemed true it 
was Allan.” 

“Ah! said ber mother, with a sneer, 
*you had had such wide experience. Seven- 
teen Knows so much of the world, and men 

“T see it is ne use talking to you, mother; 
you can never uoderstand,”’ gazing at 
with reproachful eves. «If Allan had been 
drowned at sea lL eould have borne it better, 
but he lansled tr \ustralia.” 

“Or pretended! be did, putin Mrs. Brand 
sharply. 

“Yes! ilhe were dead it would not seem 
so bad, though perhaps | should mot say so; 
but to know that he is alive, INsouewhere, 


Stiny of all. 

“Bat Lsee, mother, that To only weary 
you. Porgive me; vou iusi remember 
that vou are the only person in the world 
to whom Lean open ioy bearton this) sub- 
ject, and find the relief of speech, 
and you will de me the justice to adinit that 
it is net often 1 break the silence."’ 

“No, thank gooduess 1’ said her compan- 
ion, ferventiv. 

“Tin net cofhing down to dinner to 
night,”’ proceeded ber daughter,cal:nly. ‘I 
Shall have tea in the meorning-room. I do 
not choose te meet Lord Kingsford and you 
need notmake any excuses for me. He 
will understand that I mean to Keep my 
word—that [ will have none of his company 
none of bis batefal advances, and = that, us 
far as 1 am concerned, he nay go, tell iy 
story far and wide, aud do his worst.”’ 

, . > * 7. = * 


blessed 





question with a heart that was almost 
bursting with the vague,mere, half-cetined 
hope. 

“He mentioned the woman who had had 
a child—a Mother Nan,’ she continued 
aloud,still Keeping ber eyes fixed upon her 
companion, Whose bands were fidgeting un- 
easily with ber lace trills, and whose face 
was actualiy of aciull lemon color, 

“Ob, mother, mother!’ she erred, throw- 
ing herselfou her knees begwle the sofa ; 
*‘tellme if st istrue ; tell mfif you put it 
out toa nurse, and told me it was dead. 
Tell me,” seizing ber hand and covering it 
with kisses, “and [ will forgive everything 
—anything—t> know that it is alive; she 
criet, passionately. “‘Anything—all I have 
in the world—if I isav only see it.”’ 

“What nouseuse, Rosamond ;"" wrench- 
ing away fromm her hands. “Are vou mad,or 
beside yourself 7"’ cried Mrs. Brand ,queru- 
lously. 

“You are certainly crazy !"’ giving ber a 
little push as she spoke “Your child is 
dead ! and a good thing too! You should be 
ashained to speak of it.” 

At this acrid rebuke 
kneeling, ¢ wwered her face with her 
Silence tor sore moments. 
said, slowly 


Rosamond, still 
and Keptin 
Pnen risiug, she 

“] bee vour pard«t muher, for thinking 


vb } a « ‘ } ,ans Sure 


5 y ] " } 
y vu! histpmationtiv. “You are ju 
cile on the subject, and cling to 
other girl would shrink from 
ror !°’ 
“But, after all, I was married, and in a 
chureh,”’ she said, with some spirit. 


wiat ti- 


with her 


“We have beard that s) very ften,”’ con 
temptuously ; “but where is the church ? 
and where isthe man? Vague assertions 


go for nothing. 


hands, | 


Lord Kingsford duly arrived in) uniim- 
| peachable evening-dress, and was received 
| by Mrs. Brand, and Miss Glen Oniv. They 


| had a most excellent and appetizing little 
dinner, and no mention whatever was mude 
| of the absentee. 

Amy sat exactly opposite to Lim, and de- 
clared that really, on second thouylts, be 
was better looking than Allan Forbes, 

W hat a lovely solitaire stud that was in 
his shirt frout ! 

He looked se friendly, too, as if he had 
something to tell her. 

She quite longed tor the drawing-room 
door to open, and the two gentleimen to join 
thei. 

At length they did come. 
flung open at last. 

Amy, in 
petition, sangtwe sparkling litthe songs, 
whilst be leant Liselbow on the piano and 
watched her. 

Yes, she had made an impression at last, 
and she wasthe were confirmed in = this 
rayturous idea by his leaning over and say- 
| ing to her,in a very low voice,acc munpanied 
|} by athrilling glance— 

“Miss Galen, will vou do mea favor ?”’ 

“Cert: nly, of course; with pleasure !”’ 
she statmtiumered,. 


The door was 





“You won'tthink me awfully rude or 
impertinent i! I asx vouto leave me alone 
with ¢ ' and Mrs. Brand for half-an 
y y " 
and snow Dom ta a photograls 
welking towards the taly'« 


She had barely closed the door when 
Allan, resolved to take the very most of 
Lis time, gani— . 

“I wish particularly to 
Brand and Mra. 


Ssubie<c & 


speak to 
Brand, alone, asa 
neerning Miss Dane and mvselt.”’ 
i “| daresay Yuu won ler what I can px ossi 
| bly bave te say to you in private,’’ he con- 


vou, 
‘ se etaei 


‘ L suppose you would recognize him if | 


likely a mere notxaly, with ve good blood | 


is even | 
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If he had — 


lor anything,” closing | 
her eves as she spoke, and leaning Lack on | 


And do you know | 


j 
| 
! 
i 
| 
} 


knows ny secret, and dees net scruple to | 


| 
| 


POST. 













tinued, lookirg from one to the other, “and 
with regard to Miss ,-ane.” 

“Oh, dear! I think we can “return- 
ed Mrs. Brand, sniling at him with extra- 
ordinary significance.’ 

“I think I ought to tell you that Iam go- 
ing to make you acquainted with some facts 
that will surprise you very much,” said 
Lord Kingsford. “You probably never 
kuew that Miss Dane and 1 were connect- 
ed ?”’ 

“You and Rosamond!” cried Mrs. Brand, 
in atone ot great surprise. “And how? 
You are not related to ine,nor are you—that 
I know, at least—related to the Danes,” 
looking at him very sharply. 

“Still you will see that Iam no stranger 
to the family, Mrs. Brand, and you will be 
oa to hear that’’—speaking very de- 

iberately—“I know all Miss Dare’s past. 
1 allude to her life atter she left school, her 
meeting with Allan Gordon her—-” 

“Don't!” flerceivy. ‘Don't k of it. 
Don’t naine the scoundre!,”’ Colonel 
Brand, jumping to his feet with immense 


| animation.” 


“No!” rewarked Lord Kingsford, with 
wonderful sang froid and slightly lifted 
eyebrows, *' think it will be bes€ to teil 
you, before you sty anything further which 
we tight both regret, that I am Allan Gor- 
don 

“What? what did you sav?” said Colonel 
Brand at last. “Il must have misunderstood 
you.” 
~ “2 said that I was Allan Gordon. I am 
Rosamond'’s husband, and she is, and bas 
been for the last year, not Mra. Gordon, 
much less Miss Dane,but Lady Kingsford.”’ 

“What does it all mean %” demanded 
Colonel Brand, excitedly. “Are you drunk 
or dreaming, or are you outof your mind?”’ 

“It requires some explanation, certainly, 
and you shall have it now at ounce,” looking 





| from one to the other impressice.y. “I was | 


} 


| ved, “as 


| of the fact that she was her 
| heiress, and so was I, and at 


her 


abd has wholly forgelied me isthe sharpest | 


an engineer, as you have heard, sent down 


to survey Drydd Marshes for the new line | 
of rail. I then accidentally met Miss Dane, 
fell in love with her, proposed for her, and | 


married her, She was doubtiul of herown 
strength of mind daring my enforced ab- 
sence in Australia, She wastotally ignorant 
randmother's 

r suggestion 
we were married betore I sailed, to make 
assurance doubly sure. We were married 
at St. Andrew’s, Paddington, on a dark 
foguy morning, and went straight to Paris 
for our honeymoon. To make everything 
clear to you, Colonel and Mrs. Brand, here 
is the origina! copy of our marriage certifi- 
cate,”’ holding out as he spoke a much fold- 
ed and weather-stained looking piece of 
paper. 

Mrs. Brand received it in a dazed,dreamy 
kind of way, and searingly looked at the 
names, Allan Gordon, bachelor, and Rosa- 
inond Dane, spinster. 

“You see,’ proceeded Allan,in a cool,de- 
cisive tone, **we were as legally married as 
you were yoursell, Mrs. Brand.” 

“Yes, ves,” assented Colonel Brand,*and 
What next?” 

“We met with bad weather; we were cast 
away and completely wrecked on a barren 
island tar away out of the track of ships,and 
there, half starving,living on sea-weed,gan- 


' 


nets’ eggs, we dragged out, those that sur- | 


vived, a miserable existence tor nearly 


| three years. We were at last teken off by an 


answer to Lord Kingsford’s | 


whaler, and I returned, as it 
dead, to 


American 
were, from the sea, and frown the 
England, after an absence of nearly four 
vears. I discovered that fortune, to make 
up to ime for all my ill-luck, bad bestowed 
|} on me anew name, plenty of money, and 
plenty of friends, who never heard, and 
never cared about the poor struggling en- 
gineer—Allan Gordon. My first business 
was to tind amy wile—no easy matter. I 
| traced ber to your London house—you had 
lett; te Drydd—she was not there either : 
but I discovered,”’ looking keenly at Mrs. 
Brand, ‘some one else. A 
urchin took my faney, and I his. I brought 
him to the inn togive him a meal,and quite 


little ragged | 


accidentally heard his story, wnis,ered, of | 


course. He was Miss Dane’s bey, born at 
Drvad, abandoned by his mother, who bad 
Jett hin: with a drunken old barridan at the 
| cost of a few shillings a week, and had lat- 
| terly entirely forgotten his existence. I 
| adopted ‘Touimy on thespet, and I looked 
upon his mother as the most unnatural and 
| weak-minded of women. I kept aloof 
from ber as much as possible. 


Her treat- | 


, tment of Tommy, her repudiation of her | 


marriage, her apparent total forgetfulness 
of ine,hardened my heart ; and vet she bad 
ever, in spite of myself, an extraorainary 
fascination for ime. I knew I[ should 
| have to acknowled re her some day, tor 


Tommy's sake, and I deferred that day for | 


/ inany reasons. 

“I have since discovered,only last night— 
that I wronged her,’ looking intently and 
significantly at Mrs. Brand, ‘that she was 
notan unnatural mother ; that the loss of 
her child, whom she supposed to be dead, 


had frozen her heart ; that her mind, easily | 


worked upon, was inoulded to their own 
purposes by other people.” 

“Ou, Lord Kingsford!’ cried Mrs. Brand 
hastily jaimping to her teet,her face working 
With agitation, her hands clasped in an agony 

; es ? 


supplication, “I did it all for the best !— 


I i t vy bonorand word, and for the 


." Vv wé eft her r Dalby 

‘ resi accident 
of iny going to Drvdd I doubtif he would 
be alive now—half starved, beaten, and 

| bruised, as he was when I found iin. 
intghthave given me the benefit of the 
doubt; you might have said that I. was 

least consider herself a 


Sali, Sterniy. “Oniyv by the m 


dead, and let her at 
Widow, 


“You might have hac the registers of the 
London churches —that was exsy 


enough. 

“You might have done all these things ; 
but the fact was cid not wish to recog- 
nize the fact of mond's uwr- 
riage with a pauper like me,as I was 


| then.”’ 


~ Mrs. Brand inade no reply. <mtend 
She had collapsed once more into her 

arm-chair, and was forcing some crocodile 

tears—tears which were very destructive to 


the pearl wider on her face, for Mrs. 
Brand, having beena beauty, still fondly 
clung to the delusion that she had a com- 


plexion, and just tinged her sallow cheeks 


and powdered them to give them the cor- 
responding lines. 

“ ,” cried Colonel Brand, staring 
hard at his newly-diseovered son-in-law, 


“this beats ave ing !”" stuffing his hands 
violently into his ets. 

“Rosamond’s runaway lover a lord! 
Rosainond’s baby,I thought was dead,Tom- 
my 1 | She does not know #& yet, I sup- 

“No, and I don’t know how I aim to tell 
her, or who is to tell her,"’ said the other, 
gravely. 

“Fancy Rosamond a Lady Kings 
ford !"’ exclaimed Colonel , ina tone 
of repressed ee “What a sell for ali 
the girls who have n setting their caps 
at you, eh, Kingsford ?’ f 

“TI don’t know bow the county will take 
it,”’ smiling. ‘They Lad better be told the 
truth, I suppose: that’s always the best 
plan. Buti. is rather premature talking of 
the public, when the principal party con- 
cerned is, so far, in ignorance of the whole 
inatter.”’ 

“And she hastaken the greatest dislike 
to you !”’ said Mrs. Brand, with a little snifi 
of vicious triumph, drying her eyes as she 
spoke. 

‘You are poo ga right, y dear madam. 
She abhors Lord Kingsicrd ; but the ques- 
tion remains to be seen. Will she abhor 
Allan Gordon ?” 

‘She will never believe that you and he 
are the saine.’’ 

“She would if I bad a chance of speaking 
to her, but she declared she never would 
open her lips to me again ; and this morn- 
ing,as you saw,” looking at Colonel Brand, 
“she administered the most pointed and 
unmistakable cut direct,and she declines to 
ineet ine this evening.” 

“Why is sbe so bitter against you? What 
have vou been saying to her to put her back 
up—eh ?"’ inquired Colonel Brand, inquisi- 
tively. 

“] showed her that I kaew all her life, 
and she imagines me to be some relation to 
Allan Gordon. She sees, very naturally,a 
strong likeness between us. 

“She knows that I aw amarried man,that 
my wife is living; for I told ber so at Violet 
Hill one day last autumn ; and in every ad- 
vance I make to her she believes Lam acu- 
ated by the basest and most dishonorable 
motives, and matters are now at a dead 
lock. 

“Until yesterday I was with Rosa- 
mond. I resented her treatment of Tommy. 
I was not inclined to make it up with her, 
at least not often, and now that she is en- 
tirely cleared, she, by a horrible perversity 
of circumstances, will have nothing to do 
with me.’’ 

“There is nothing for it but to leave it to 
time,’’ said Colonel Brand. ‘Time and 
chance, and it will all come right.”’ 

“On 1? 1m patiently, “it’s all very fine for 
vou to talk of time and chance in this miat- 
ter-of-fact way, Colonel Brard, but you for- 
yet that Rosamond and I have been separ- 
ated for six years. 

*That’s a tolerably good slice out of one’s 
youth. I'm inclined to put myself in the 
hands of time, though I sappcse I must 
wait,’’ discontentedly. “I can't very weil 
force myself into her society and say, ‘Here 
Iam; I’m your husband! I’m Ailan Gor- 
don!” - 

“She would not believe you,you think ?”’ 

“With her present feelings towards me— 
bitter resentinent and deep animosity—I’m 
sure she would not. 

“I tell you and Mrs. Brand,and Miss 
Glen had better be told, but just at present 
I think thesecret had hetter go no fur- 
ther.”’ 


“As you please,’’ acquiesced Colonel 
Brand, frankly. “Whatdo you say, Mrs. 
Br?” 


“Yes, I think as Rosamond herself does 
not Know, we had better all keep our own 
counsel, at least for the present.” 

Thus the matter conciuded, and a few 
mninutes later Lord Kingsford’s dogeart was 
announced; and promixing to drop in when- 
ever ne felt inclined, and shaking bands 
with his host and bostess, he wrapped him- 
self up in thick, frieze ulster, lit his cigar, 
and drove himself rapidiy back to the 
Queen’s Head. 

“I’ve given them something to think of,” 
he said to himself, “something out of the 


| comnon. By Jove! their taces werea cau- 


You 


| idea of her being married. 


tion ! 1 thought the old lady was going tw 

have a paralytic stroke, and he an apoplec- 

tic seizure. Atany rate, I've put a pretty 

big spoke in that fellow Somer’s wheel !’’ 
Meanwhile his late .isteners were sitting 

at either side of the fire, blankly staring at 
ne another. 


Thess was the calin before the storm, and 


8 rst J A periect tempest of mu 
r } LION Set 
“How could vou leave the child to starvé 
Mrs. B.? You heard it was dead? I don't 
believe you!’ said her husband, pout- 
ing. 


*Well, I’in no worse, no, not so bad, as 
you !” she rejoined, furiousiy. “It was you 
that declared that the young man was a 
scoundrel, and would never listen to the 
You ought to 
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have had the registers looked over, as he 


“All very fine tosay ought to, now. A 
a eet ee it, Mrs. 


“I! Ob, of course!" scornfully. “Put it 

ali down to me, that’s so like you.” 
as ee tee bee opened, and Amy 
came gliding looking very expectant 
S . glancing around 


and very anxious, and 
with a rather mted air. 

“Well, where is be 7” she asked at last. 
“Has ne gonc? Sarely not already ; it’s 
mar aes oe ng 

“Yes, my dear, he iz " said Colonel 
Brand, now his coat tails un- 
der his arms tothe fire. “We 
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te say you think,” 
unwonted em 

coming here after you? 
eli, you may put that idea 
little Miss Amy,’’ chuck- 
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- a gasp, “it’s—it's Rosa- 
mond! Is's Rosamond he bas been think- 
ng Of all the time, and be always seemed 
to hate her; any way, she abhors him !’’ 
pe a triumph flashing out of her 
wet indignant eyes. “Does be want to inarry 
Rosamond ?” she reiterated, angrily. 

“No, my dear, he does not,”’ pompous'y, 
“thet little ceremony took place some time 
ago—say six years. In fact, not to keep you 
any longer than need be on tenter hooks, he 
caine bere this evening expressly to iatro- 
duce himself to us as— Allan Gordon— Lord 
Kingsfori—and Rosamond’s husband !”’ 


- 





CHAPTER XXV. 


MY stood in the middle of the room for 
some moments as notionless as a sta- 
tue, and then, with a sudden awaking, 

a» it were,from a kind of mental atupor, she 
threw up both her hands with a gesture of 
scornful repadiation, and said— 
“What nonsense, Colonel Brand! I do 
not believe it ; he is making fun of you.” 
“Not all, anything but that,”’ very de- 
cidediy. 
“But how can it be? Don't you think 


Rosamond would bave known him? Of 
course she would.”’ 

“She did not, she does not. Ile was cast 
away for vearson an island. He is, as be 


says, sunburnt, aged, and altered, his name, 
his vers statue is society, is changed. How 
could she know ?”’ 

“His name certainly gave her a shock !” 
said Amy, reflectively. “I thought she 
would have fainted when she heard his 
name was Allan! But—but, whose is the 
child ?” as if she had propounded ap unan- 
swerable prublem. 

“His, of course.”’ 

“Yes,we always understood that,but who 
is the child's mother ?” 

“Why, Rosamond, of course ?”’ 

“I never knew,”’ becoming very red, 
‘“that—that R-samond had had a child.’’ 


“Well, now you know it, and there’s no | 


harininix. It seems she was married all 
right and tight enough to this fellow she 
ran away with, but we never believed that 
tili now, and Mrs. B. over there told 
mond the baby was dead. 

“I dont know bow you are going to 
square that with bhernow, Mrs. B., el?’ 
nodding imperiously at his wile, whw sat in 
a stricken attitude, gazing from one to the 
other with 2 face of unmistakable uneasi- 
ness. “The iittie wretch, ber granmison, was 
actually the Honorable Thomas Forde, and 
had a name.” 

How strange it seemed! Lord Kingsford’s 
son her mm. 

She could bardly realize it. And how was 
this to be told t» Roasainwond ? 

Who +as to inform Ler that she was the 
mother of a living child, of a sturdy son, 
with noble biocod in his veins, she who be- 
lieved her baby lay under the long g-ass in 
an out-ol-ihe-way-corner of Drydd church- 
yard ? 

She, ber mother, iunust tell her,:nust ad- 
mit that she had lied, u:ust eat her words in 
dust and ashes. And no one will be sur- 
— to hear that she shrank instinctively 

rom tbe task. 

Amy Gien, with flushed f«ce and unusu- 
ally bright eyes, still remainded standing 
in the middie of the rvoin, in an attitude 
that e volumes of bewiiderment and 
rate oe ly ; 

“I cannot believe it,’ she exclaimed; 
“It seems altogether too ridiculous, too im- 
Ss ; it's like a kind of fairy tale! To 

ali of a sudden that Rosamond is mar- 
ried ani hasa child of four years old! 
Why, she’s younger than I ain ?”” 

“What has that to say w& it?’’ exclaimed 

Colonel Brand, with angry impatience. 


“Oh, nahing, of course—bvbut I can’t get 
over it! Married to Lord Kingsford, and 
not knowing be is her husband,nor Tommy 
ber = : 

: « ed Kn gs r < ~ 
. eum ? 7 athine «a ‘ 
t were rave t his An 
Be Wa ititie tow j ting é 
ber bead with a ves.ure « j int 
“Touched ! Stuff and nouseuse ! ried 


Colonel Brand, irascibly. “No more than I 
am. Iii you who are not in your right 
sense to say such things!’ very rudely. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY MAGGIE BROWNE. 


ISS JERUSHA JENKINSON folded 

her napkin with siow, careful- 

ness, and then followed her pretty 

tie hostess from the dining-room back to 

the parior, where the soft astral lamp, 

glowing like a silver moon, made red 

shadowson the brown rep easy-chair in 
which Miss Jenkinson ensconced herse!it. 

“I really don’t know what to do about it, 


Miss Jerusha. If I once thought Rich was 
guilty of such indis# su declare 


is, I do believe I should die.” 
Jessie Wintringham winked away a sus 
trom her pretty curling 
rown lashes, and looked eagerly at ber 
guest's sarcastic countenance. 

“] daresay there are a great many people 
who would sav I was very officious, my 
dear, because I tell whatI think of chat 
— husband of yours. But I fel 

have your :nterest. at beart ; and if no one 
else bas the courage aud charity to point out 
to a young wife of half a year the goings-on 
of her husband—why, my dear Mrs. Wint- 
ringham, I'll stand Uy you, and take your 
part.” 

Her solemn words made little shivers of 
vague terror thrill all over Jessie. 

“I dare say you are very kind indeed, 
Miss Jerasha, only I can’t believe that 
Rich is such a flirt as you say—always pay- 
ing such exclusive attention to ladies, when 
he is away from home.” 

“You must think just what you please, iny 
dear. Only, Ll suppose if you were to see 
for yourself, you would believe the evidence 
of your own eyes.”" 

Jessie’s slightiy flushed cheeks betrayed 
the painful interest she felt. 

“Of course, if I were to see——"’ 

Miss Jerusiw arose triumphantly. 

“Then all you have w do is to take iny 
advice, and the next time Mr. Wintringham 
has such very important business, do you 
go by the sane train, with your waterproof 
and athick veil to disguise you. I must 
go now, 1 think, my dear. I'll have to 
stop at poor Mrs. Delacorn’s, and hear if 
she has beard of that runaway daughter of 
hers. Thanks for the early cup of tea you 
made -:ne so nicely, and don't forget what I 
told you, Mrs. Wintringhaim.”’ 

And the abominable old gossip went her 
way, leaving the arrows of the distrust sie 
had suwn rankling painfully in poor, lov- 
ing, jealous Jessie's heart. 

She pertectly adored her handsome young 
husband ; and as always such passionate 
affection is accompanied by jealousy, this 
othe: wise sensible little woman fund it no 
difficult mmatter to entertain the doubts ber 
guests expressed. 

Rich was so handsome, so stylish, so 
gallant—why should not ladies enjoy his 
attentions ? 

And sitting by the cozy fire, waiting 
vntil ber husband should come in for his 
dinner, Jessie alisoxt decided to play the 
spy upon him at the earliest moment. 

Tben, when she heard his lateh-key in 
the door, and his quick, firs: tread in the 
ball, and saw his handsome,cheerful face as 
he teok ber cheeks in his bands tw kiss her, 
she felt asharmed and confused. 

*I aun afraid I shall have to hurry you, 
dear,” be said, linking ber arm through 
his, and leading the way to the dining- 
room, where the bright lights inade a genial 
glow on the silver, crystal, and snow-white 
china. 

“Hurry ne—Rich, how ?”’ 

“I have to take the seven-thirty train, very 
unexpectedly, for the city, on important 
business that cannot be delayed. I shail 
be home to-morrow night, I expect.’ 

Mrs. Wintringhain toyed with her 
chicken, ber appetite entirely destroyed by 
the news Rich announced. 

“On impertant business.”” Yes, that was 
what Mixs Jenkinson bad said. And the 
night train, too! It flashed hotly across 
Jessie's mind that ber husband was going 
to the theatre, and, if what Miss Jerusha 
had said was true—not alone ! 

That second decided her; and as Mr. 
Wintringham arose from the dining-table, 
he iittle knew the thoughts that were 
thronging in his pretty litle wife's Lead. 

“Don't Le lonesome, darling, will you? 
Or shall [ step and tell Florrie to come up 
to-night ?”” 

Jessie laughed—a little forcedly. 

* You're over anxious. W hat do I want 
of sister Florrie? I shall not be lonely at 
all.”’ 

“Brave little woinan; kiss me good night, 
then, dear.”’ 

He was so kind and thoughtful; and 
Jessie's fond, foolish beart alinost imisgave 
her as she watched him off. 

“It is downright wicked to distrust him ! 
But then, it is just these elegant, fescinating 
men, who are 80 agreebie to other woinen 
besides their wives—at least, Miss Jerusha 
says 8, and she’s old enough to know !"’ 

She watched the ivory hands of the 
euckoo clock hastening towards seven- 
thirty.* 

“Well—I shall do it—t sis once.”’ 

And she went up to her room with spark- 


ling eyes and glowing cheeks. 
7 * 2 . * » 





“Is this seat eugayed, sir 7?" 

It was atow sweet voice that addressed 
Mr. Richmond W intringhain, as the seven- 
hmirt ' earn [ the 


is ed alter ca na at 


yiancing 
w als ry 
“Take the seat the w how 
She giuled in, an<i Mr. Winutringhatn sat 
down beside her, all uncunscious 


’ 


“How handsome he is, and he basn’t the 
least idea whe I at.” 

For of course it was Jessie who had 
taken the train at the same station with 
Ruch, but bad waited antil the last station 
had been reached before she her 
seat for the one she now occupied. 

“] wonder if be dues know me? Of 
course he doesn't, only be don"t seem very 
eager to say anything to me. 

hen a little fragrantly-perfumed band- 
kerchief fluttered to the floor. 

Jessie nade a deceitful little dive after it, 
displaying her daintily-kidded haad, and 
round, neatly-cuffed wrist. 

Rich quickly anticipated ber, and handed 
the handkerchief quietly to ber. 

“Allow me, madam.” 

“Oh, thank you! Iam sorry to trouble 
you so much, I was very awkward.” 

Jessie's cheeks were blushing furiously 
under her double dark brown veil. 

-“T will give him a chance anyhow,” she 
thought. 

ButMr. Wintringham only bowed gravely 
and inaintained a courteous silence 

The train slowed up, and Jessie, with 
persistent determination to draw hiin into 
conversation, made a feintoft alarm that 
amused herself as she peered out of the 
window, then at her companion. 

“What are we stopping for? This isn’t a 
station—oh ! is an ng the matter ?"’ 

Rich smiled—thbis little woman was such 
an odd one. 

“There is no need of apprebension, mad- 
ain. Weare entering the tunnel.” 

“The tunnel! Ob, dear, the tunnel !’’ 

But Rich didn’t “take” at all. 

He only settled cozily back and slouched 
his hat on his forehead, leaving his com- 
panion to fight the imaginary terrors of the 
tunnel as best she might. 

The train had come to its final standstill, 
and just as Wintringham arose to leave, he 
felt the timid touch of fingerson bis coat- 
sleeve. 

“Please pardon me—but—but—there isa 
cab stand—isn't there—and if you would be 
#0 kind as to tell me which way it is to the 
St. Julian hotel?” 

Rich buttoned up his overcoat deliber- 
ately, while she spoke. 

“The ‘St. Julian?’ I am going there my- 


sclf. If you are unaccompanied, I will see 
you there. This way, please.” 
* * * * sit 


“It you please, sir, an answer is wan’ # 

One of the waiters at the St. Julian h.nd- 
eda tiny note t» Mr. Rich Wintringhain 
just after that gertleman had inspected the 
arrangements of his rootn and was settled 
down fer a halt-Lour’s examination of 
sundry papers in his momoranduin book. 

“An answer !—a letter for mwe—oh, yes 


His eyes opened widely as be carelessly 
tore itopen, to find, net a business ovin- 
muniecatien from —, but a dainty little 
note, in a gracetul, flowing back hand. 


‘Po the gentleman in the seal-skin cap. 
**You have made me desire very inucn to 
see you again. Isthere not time to attend 
the theatre? 
“Your Lapy ADM: RER.” 


Rich drew a long breath of surprise. 

Then he ravidly wrote an avawer and dis- 
patched it by the man. 

“Now, then, I've caught him this time, 
Suppose he consents——" 

‘The ebbing color on her cheeks, the 
quivering of Uer prety mouth, was ainple 
evidence of the state of her feelings ; and 
she opened the sealed envelope as one does 
a telegrain. ; 

“Permit ‘the geutieman in the seal-skin 
cap’ to offer a word of counsel w the ‘lady 
admirer’—that, in futare, she jearn to dis 
tinzuish between a gentleman and a scainp; 
and, when sbe returns bome, which had 
better be at once, she confess ber in- 
prudence to ber mother.’’ 

Jessie gave a little ery of delight. 

“Rich, my own trae Rich.” 

The dinnertable was in readiness, and in 
the lace and damask draped bay window 
Mrs. Wintringbaim waited for her husband’s 
coming bouwe. ; 

“And bow have you got aloug, Jessie ? 
Were you lonely last night. Had any 
company ?” 

“J have bata 
since you've been gore—a handsomer nan 
than even Mr. Addison.” 

Jessie watched him closely, her eyes be- 
ginning to hint of not lar-distant tears. 

“You did? I dare say I can see it ?”’ 
her pocket and gave it to ulm, her ,lip 
trembling, yet ball set ing. 

He opened it careicssiy, then looked at 
her in amazement. : 

“Why, whaton earth, Jessie! Why, I 
wrote this letter.” ’ 

“Yes, | know vou did—oh, Rich!" 

She was alinost crying now, and her hus- 
band was looking so gravely ather. She 
pointed to a biue waterproof and brown 
veil lying across a chair. 

“It was 1, Rich! I know it was wicked, 
but—but | wanted to know if it was true, 
you know, and——"’ capa 

Mr. Wintringhau knit Lis brows frown- 


ingly. 





of the 
i sidelong giauce from a pair of eager eyes. 


“f am not sure l understand yet. Jessie, 
did you send me that letter last night? 
Were you ‘my iedy admirer’ in the train 
and at the St. Julian ?°’ 

She laid ber banason his shoulder, and 

; 4 

H irew eal bits 

and kissed her, while she promised pever 


} to be a jooiish again. 


time it will peel off, 


clean cloth. 





square foot, 








, in its place. 


letter trom a gentleman | 
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Scientific and Useful 

Rustep Stext.—Rusted steel, it is raid 
can be c.eansed by washing witt a solution 
of half an ounce of cyanide of potassium: in 
two ounces of water, and b ing with a 
paste made ofshalf au ounce of cyanidy of 
potassiain, balf an ounce of castile soap, an 
ounce of whiting,and water enough to make 
4 parte. 

Woop Pargservisa.—Experi have 
for some time been made In Belgium for 


rving wood / exhausting the air from 
and filling them 


© pores with liquid 
a The gutta-percha is liquefied 
y nixing it with pa ne and subjecting 


to beat. After it is introduced into the pores 
it hardens as it becomes cold. 

To CLEAN MARBLE.—Brwush off tho dust 
with a piece of chamois, then apply with « 
brush a good coat of guin-arabic of about 
the consistency of thick mucilage; ex 
ittothe sun or wind to drv. » ~ a short 
It all the gui should 
peel off, wash it with clean water and a 
If the tirst application does 
not have tne desired effect, it should be 
tried again. 

Userut Hints.—It is not a 
known that a piece of stale bread, cap a 
an og, tied — atinall linen bag, and 
boiled with cabbages, will prevent the un- 
pleasant odur which otherwise often per- 
ineates the whole house. A bit of b 
too, held on the point of a knife with which 
onions are peel will considerably reduce 
the severe ar Ses of the eyes to which 
most people are subject during the process, 
The explanation, in both cases, is simply 
that bread has the power of absorbing 
noxious gases, 

TERRA-COTTA TILES.—The use of terra 
cotta tiles for the roofing of buildings is now 


not 


| advocated by engineers of the bighest re- 


pute, In place of slate and other popular 
inaterials. The tiles are very light, owing 
to the rectangular holes traversing them 
longitudinarily; but recent experiments 
bave shown that they are capable of bearing 
the enorinous pressure of 304 pounds per 
and, when’ protected from 


blows bya thin sheathing, furnish one of 


the best :naterials available for the floors of 


large structures. 
For BuRNs.—Among the colonists who 


have recently come to this country from 
South Russia, the chief remedy for cuts, 


bruises, scalds and burns is oil of eggs, and 


extraordinary stories are told of its efficacy 
and healin 


power. It is easily made from 
the yolks of hens’ eggs. The are first 
boiled hard, the yolk removed, crushed, 
and placed over a fire, where they are 
watched and stirred until the whole mass is 


on the point of catching tire. At this mo- 
ment the oil separates, and tay be easily 
decanted. One yolk yields» ut two 


drach mes of vil, 
-  —£- © —a=— 


Farm and arden. 


NEVER cut a lowl's wing to prevent its 
flying. Pull out the flight feathers of one 
wing. 

CABBAGES.—The outside leaves of cab- 
bages are greedily eaten by cows; but with, 
however, « bad eflect on the milk, unless 
care is taken to feed just after milking. 
Given tbis,the bad flavor goes uff before the 
cow is milked again. 

Hraves.—An Indiana farmer states that 
he cured heavesin horses by withholdin 
hav froin thei and substitating green foc 
He also gives a ball as large as 
a walnut,coinposed of equal parts of balsauns 
of tir and balsam of copaiba. 

THE Best.—The cattle that make the 
largest returns for the food consumed pay 
the best. It is the well-formed animal that 
inakes the most valuable meat. It doesnot 
pay to teed hogs that will only develop bead 
and snout when there are good grades tw 
be obtained. 

Bots.— Bots in horses are not easily de- 
stroyed. ‘Their attachinent to the stomach 
is mechanical, and they remain there until 
the season for their escape arrives. There 


| is no way to prevent them but by removing 


the nits from the hide whenever de- 
posited thereon. 

Bouquets.— A very pretty hand bouquet 
can beinade by taking a stall, straight 
stick, not over 4 quarter ofan inch in dia- 
meter; tie a string to thetop of it. and begin 


Jessie slipped a balf-sieet of paper froin | by fastening on it a few delicate flowers, ot 


one large,beautiful one for the centre piece, 
putting the cord about each stem as you 
add the flowers and leaves to the bouquet; 


| always place the flowers with the shortest 
| sleuns at the top, preserving all 


there with 
long stems for the base, and finish off the 
bouquet with a fringe of finely-cui foliage. 
Then cut all the stems evenly; wrap 
dainp cotton around them, and cover the 
steins with a paper cut in pretty lave de- 
signs. 

How To PResERVE FratHeERs.—The 
disposal and management of the feathers is 


a thing that calls tor attention. As soon as 
a fow! is killed, and while yet warm, Jet it 
| be carefully plucked. Separate the larye 


wing-feathers; oul the others tuto small pa 


per bags previcusly prepared. Put these 
bags into an oven ated tivers resatin 
about ball an bour; take then out, repent 
the processtweor three Ulises, | 
the feathers in adry place 
The oven tnust not! 
, take ’ fr 
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PRE SATORDAY EVENING POST 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


SATERDAY EVENING, JAN. 10, 1846. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” 
Entertaining | 


Instructive ! 
Mora ! 


THE CHEAPEST and BENT. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—Or,.— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 


FOR THE YEAR 1889 |] 


We are pleased to announce ty our patrons that we 
have placed our Club Kates at such a low figure 
for this yearas to pul THe Post within reach of 
all. We are determined to get a very large list of 
pew subscribers, and in order to du so we will receive 


subsecriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN. 


And, as an inducement to send aciul, we will give 
@ gratiscopy for every club of lat §1.W0each, Ree 
member, we will not send a single copy for less than 
62.00; and in order to get the reduced rate, one mnst 
eend atleast ten subscriptions. We caunot send a less 
number for tess than §2.00 each 

Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra fur sending Club, 
making 11 copies, for $10.00. 

Those who send (lubs, can afterwards add names at 
$1.00 each. 

Remember, the getter-up of aclub of 10 gets a free 


copy of the paper au entire year, 

We hope andjtrust that each of our present subserib- 
ere will senda Club. A bitthe effort cannot fail to se- 
cure one, and they will thereby be doing to them- 
selves and friends a favor, and assist in raising the 
cireniation of so good a paper as the SATURDAY 
EX ENING Post. 

As to THE Post, there are few in this country, “tr 
any other country, whe are not familiar with it. Boe- 
tablished in 1821, itis the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half a century tt has 
been recognized as the leading Literary and Family 
Journal in the United States. For the coming year 
we have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction. 

We trust that those who design making up Clubs, 
will be in the field asearly asp 


ossible, and make 


large additions to their lists. Our prices to Club 
subscribers are so low, that if the matter is properly 
explained, very few who cesire a first-class literary 
paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, and thank 
the getter-up of the (lub for bringing the paper to 
Remember, the 


their notice. getter-vp of a Club of 


$0 gets a FREE Copy of the paperau entire year, 


How te Remit. 

Payment for Vue Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither 
istered jetter. 
required to register letters when requested. 


is obtainable, send the money iu a reg- 


Every postmaster in the country is 
Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, 


tered letter. 


check, money order, or regis- 





Chauge «f Addresas. 
Bubecriber 
please ¢ 


preec 1. @ 


Te (arrespoadents 
In every case sence 
if you wish an auswer if the ta formai\ 
pot of general interest, so thal we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
AGdress a) letters tu 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT. 


ick Los 135%, Philadcipula, l’a, 


Oiice, 74 Sansom Mtrect, 


1 desired is | 


THE WAY TO SUCCEED. 

The true secret of success is in being mas- 
ter of the situation, and strong in the con- 
sciousness that you can do at least one thing 
well—as well asit can possibly be done. 
This apy ies to every calling and every con- 
dition of lite. 

There is always a demand for skilled doc- 
tors and Jawyers, as well as for skilled arti- 
zans and workpeople, and so there will be 
as long as the world lasts. 

They always have as much as they can 
do, and as the busiest people invariably 
have the most time, they can alwsys con- 
trive to accomplish twice as much as oth 
€To. 

The outery about over-population, and 
about the ranks of every profession and 
trade being overcrowded, is partly owing to 
the fact that the legions of the unfit: stand 
idle and incapable, waiting for luck or good 
fortune to come to them, but not knowing 
how to set to work and to conquer fate for 
themselves. 

A happy or fortunate chance, o1 
nation of circumstances, may present it- 
self; but if we are to take advantage ot it, 
we must have clear visions to perceive it, 
energy to pursue, and skill] to improve and 
make the most of it. 

There is no 


combi- 


time in life for lounging 
if we intend 
to succeed, there is always something to be 
done, and when that is finished something 
else crops up, or grows out of the previous 
piece of swork. 

Another essential clement of success is 
briskness—a very different thing from the 
hurry which has given rise to the expres- 
sion, ‘‘the more haste, the less speed.’’ 
Things that are done briskly have a crisp 
freshness nbout them that is worth « good 
deal, and the worker is left unfatigued, and 
qweady to go on again. 

The 
tempted, something done, 


about and taking things easily ; 


consciousness of “something  at- 
"as the poet puts 


it, gives him new nerve and courage, 


and 
he goes on rejoicing as a strong man to run 
a race, 

Thoroughness need never be impeded by | 
prompt swift although 
“slow and sure’’ has passed into a proverb, 


and action, and 
it is not one of universal application. -Punc 
tuality also goes a long Way towards ensur 
ing success, and the time saved by it is mar- 
velous. 

Life contains twice as many possibilities 
for those who fin‘sh their task at the ap- 


all large cities be supplied with fresh, coun- 





pointed moment, and begin again without 
the waste of ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, as it does for persons who yawn and 
look around them, and occupy many pre- 
cious minutes in getting up the resolution 
necessary for the next. 

There is nothing so inspirating as success. 
It brings the merry heart that ‘‘goes a’ the 
day,’’ and even if its arrival be tardy, we 
know very weil whether we have deserved 
it, and all things come round to those who 
can but wait. 





There are very few circumstances over 
which man has nocontrol ; he can toa great | 
extent order his own life and take 


his own health, and, as occupation is emi- | 


care of 


most in this best of blessings. 

Ile can retrain from selt-indulgence, and 
always keep himself well in hand and 
ready tor anything that may turn up. Te 
can act in the living present, and the habit 
of his doing so will ensure his doing so in 
the future. 

People do not grow weary of well-dving 
when they see what it leads to, and he who 
aims atthe moon shoots higher than his 
fellow who merely aims ata sparrow in a 
tree. 

Let us set one goal betore us in whatever 
we undertake, and skill, promptitude, and 
reliability will surely conduct us to the 
winning-post, and enable us to realize the 
substantial pleasure of success. 

—_ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





It is important for the household's | 
lzht and 
The re should be, if poss! 


one or more op 


| that the cellar should be rather 
well ventilated. 
ble 


in the chimn¢ y -Slia k, so that the air may be 





nings into warm 
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nently healthy, the busiest people rejoice | 
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living in all the rooms, either every day, or 
by turns. A spare room is usually a damp, 
ill-ventilated room, and a house which is 
not occupied deteriorates much faster than 
one which is occupied. 


To the public morgue of Paris there are 
brougist on an average between ninety and 
a hundred bodies daily. They are strang- 
ers mostly, though about 75 per cent. of 
them are afterwards recognized. A good 
proportion of the number are suicides. 

GERMANS, who have hitherto been blind 
to the fact that the all work and no play 
system of high schools has resulted in mak- 
ing more than half of the educated classes 
short-sighted are now awakening to the 
fact, and are making a move to give theire 
children more exercise. 

Ix 1838 were begun the first trustworthy 
records of the average length of life of the 
English-speaking race, and, comparing that 
data with the present, it is shown that 
there has been an addition of 8 per cent. to 
the female life, and 5 percent. to the male. 
This increase has been attained principally 
by fewer deaths, which means fewer mala- 
dies and better health. 

In theclubs, club rooms pnd club houses 
ot New York, the tollowing-named coun- 
tries are said to be represented: Japan, 
China, Cochin China, Turkey, Norway, 
Sweden, Malacca, Hungary, England, Ire- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Prussia, Austria, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Holland, Belgium, Brazil, 
Mexico, Poland and Cuba. 

In a lecture at Brighton, an English pro- 
fessor included in a list for young ladies of 


ordinary times to catch the riderless wild 
horses with other animals bearing the bur- 
den of a man, but it is thought possible, by 
taking them in the winter season, when not 
well fed, to shoot down the stallions, aud 
then catch the remainder of the herd. The 
expedition goes out prepared to remain 
away from civilization until April. 

Here are facts and figures not usually 
appended to election returns. The history 
of past elections teaches us that this vote of 
the nation advances from President to Pre- 
sident by steps measured in numbers by 10 
percent. The total vote of 1868 was 5,- 
724,654: of 1872, was 6,465,805 ; of 1876, 
was 8,412,733; of 1800, was 9,210,970. 
Add 10 per cent. to this last totsi and the 
estimate for the vote that went into the 
baliot-boxes at the last election will be 10,- 
312,063. A ballot is a piece of paper meas- 
uring four inches wide and 10} inches long. 
If the ballots cast in November last were 
placed end to-end they would reach in a 
continuous line from Washington, D. C., to 
El Paso, Texas, or they would stretch from 
Eastport, Me., to New Orleans. 

A PROMINENT New Yorker, who has been 
out West attending the National Conven- 
tion ot ‘‘Cowbows,”’ finds reason to believe 
that the cry of hard times is due to the 
overproduction of machinery, and he 
echoes Horace Greeley’s advice, “Young 
man, go West.’’ ‘‘There,’’ he says, ‘are 
one thousand square miles of fertile farm- 
ing lands that have scarcely been scratched 
yet. It costs $6to plant and harvest an 
acre ot wheat, whether the yield is small 
or great. If the farmer gets twelve bushels 
of wheat to the acre, and commands fifty 
cents a bushel] for it, he gets his money 
back. If he raises twenty-four bushels to 





‘‘whom not to marry’’ all smokers and men | 
whe indulged in alcoholic liquors. The au- 
dience manifested disapproval loudly and 
frequently,and a London paper's comments 
on the present scarcity of husbands imply 
that the ladies led in the expression of disa 
creement with the professor's ideas. 


In a Paris paper a writer proposes that 


try air just as they now are with water. A 
large field in the country is to be surround- 
ed with a high walland planted with bal- 
saumic trees, to filter the air from dust. The 
air is then to be forced through pipes into 
every city house. The hygienist gravely 
calculated the expense, and provides tor 
cooling the air in the summer season, and 
heating it in winter. 

From all directions come reports thet the 
days of the claw-hammer coat, yards of 
starched linen, plain black trousers and silk 
hat are short. They give gentlemen of 





wealth, it is alleged, no opportunity for dis- 
play either of money or taste, and render 
them wholly undistinguishable from hotel 
waiters. In Paris a reform dress association 
has been formed, having for its object the 


re introduction ot velvets and many-colored | 


satins for evening wear. Leaders of fash- 


ion in other cities also predict that the styles | 

. a a . . | 
of Louis XV., if not indeed the doubletand | 
hose, will be in quite general wear in s0- whole city school system is drifting into 


ciety in nearly all the principal cities of the | 


world within the next decade. 
PHOTOGRAPHY has just enabled a daring 
artist to distinguish himself, as well as 
slightly enlarge the world’s store of infor 
mation. It was the photographing of a 
tiger and a buffalo at the instant they were 
in deadly conflict. The affair had 
previously arranged, a buffalo being teth- 
cred to a stump and a tiger let loose upon 
him. ‘The one beat of the heart that inter- 
vened between the blow of the tiger’s paw 
and the victim’s positive surrender of ex- 
istence, sufficed for the photographer to 
catch and fix, with unerring fidelity, the 


attitudes of the slayerand slain. By this 
triumph ot art is settled the much mooted 
of how a tiger kills its prey 
snooting WwW 
and poisoning coyotes The latter are a 


terror to cattle men, and a reward of $2.50 
each is offered for their pelts. Wild horses 
have increased of late on the plains, and do 
damage by enticing away tame ones, so 


that the 


O8s lo oWnhers Is great every vear, 


keep a house dry aod healthy ls Ww use it, | andis steadily increasing t is impossible in 


the acre, he doubles his money. Most of 


| the Western wheat fields have averaged 
‘ twenty bushels to the acre this year.’’ 
| adds : 


Ile 
“If you can name any other busi- 
ness as safe, which gives a larger return on 
the capital invested, I should be very much 
pleased to hear of it.”’ 

A GERMAN professor has started a theory 
respecting clothing, which is creating quite 
a sensation in fatherland. He objects to 
garments made of linen or cotton,and gives 
many reasons why wool should be the sole 
clothing of human beings. Wool is the 
natural covering of animals. It rids theis 
bodies of effete and poisonous emanations, 
and protects them from the inclemency vf 
the weather. But cotton and linen are com- 
posed of vegetable fibre. They are dead 
materials, and retdin the noxigus emana- 
tions from our bodies, thus slowly poison- 
ing us. Silk is not so objectionable, as it is 
a product of animal life, because spun from 
the body of an animal. But it is far less 
wholesome, especially when worn next the 
skin, than wool or the hair cf one of the 
lower animals. These are some of the rea- 
sons why he demands the exclusion of cot- 
ton and linen from the materials out of 
which we make our clothing. 

OF late there has grown up a conviction 
in many well-informed minds that the 


something very much resembling a me- 
chanical contrivance, the working of which 
is to ‘‘turn out samples’ all on one model— 
a process which is in danger of resulting in 
the production of ‘patent brains,’ all 





been | 


' 


shaped alike, and all filled with exactly the 
same material. The ‘‘grading’’ and *‘ex- 
| amination’ have produced marvelously 
uniform work. The work has been of a 
| good class, but it is urged that it is too uni- 
| form—that it is the product of too many 
“‘examinatioas,’’ and of a system which en- 
iails on the teachers too much of that rou- 
tine process which prevents a just and 
needed attention to the mental needs, pecu- 
liarities and natural bent of individual pu- 
pils. Inthe place of exceptionally high 
scholarship in the direction in which indi- 
vidual tastes and abilities might lead, there 

1 danger which attends a tendenc y torun 


prescribed 


3S »alttain a certain percentage in a 


somewhat compiex and altogs ther too nu 


merous a class of ‘‘examinations’’ will drive 
out a tendency toward real downright scho- 
larship—that ‘‘markings’’ and “‘ratings 
in these examinations will supercece solid 
preparation for the atter education and du- 
ties of life 
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By the lake's clear waters biee 
Which the green banks lave, 

Stood a maiden fair an4 true 
Where the branches wave. 


Came a rider by that war, 
Strong he look’d and brave, 

And he call'd a greeting gay 
Where the branches wave. 


Sunlight glimmer’d o'er the pair 
And its brightness gave < 

All the world was bright and fir 
Where the branches wave. 


Now he whispers soft and low, 
‘“’Tisa ‘Yes’ lerave.** 

(Maiden, sweetest, anewer **‘No**) 
Where the branches ware. 


**Yes,*’ she said. No kind hand near 
Could that maiden sare. 

For her word held nenght of fear 
Where the branches wave. 


False to all the vows he swore 
Went that heartiess knave, 
Lett the maid, lamenting sore, 
Where the branches ware. 


Gone were all the sanny hours 
That such brightness gave, 

Gone were all the lovely fow'rs 
Where the branches wave. 


liowls the dreary tempest now, 
And the waters rave ; 

Naked is the storm-tossd bough 
Wisere the branches wave. 


There no more the maiden stazds } 
Daisied is her grave, 

Folded are her quiet hand«, 
W here the branches wave. 








Once ‘Again. 


BY P. c. B. 











ELL, Aunt Antonia, what do you 
think of her ?” 

\ Mr. Wayland had just come bome 
from business, and methis aunt in the 
snug little drawing-room, where the red 
plush curtains hung in such vivid foids, 
and the fire glowed in the twilight like a 
crimson jewel. 

Somewhere in the rcom 
daphne tree in tull blossom. 

ou could smell its subtile sweetness, 
even though you could not detect its where- 
abouts by means of the eye, and a_bright- 
Jumed bird whistled softiy in the hailf- 
light, as if it were soliloquising to itself. 

Rutus Wayland had nct seen the old aunt 
who had brought bin up for a year—a year, 
which to him had been full of eventful in- 
terest, tor within its bright cycle of months 
he bad wooed and won the wife who was 
to bim the sweetest creature in all the 
world. 

And now that Aunt Antonia had return- 
ed from the south, be bad looked torward 
_ to ber visit with a sense of happy exulta- 
tion. 

“She will take a mother’s place to mv 
motherless Zoe,"’ he thought; ‘and she 
cannot help admiring the dear litthething.’”’ 

And so he had hurried home from his 
business upon this particular eveniug, to 
feast bis ears on Aunt Antonia’s tribute of 
delight and homage to Zoe's charins. 

Aunt Antonia was a tall,rather stiff,elder- 
ly lady, in black silk, with compact little 
bunches of grey curls on eitber side of her 
face, gold spectacles, and a mouth which 
seemed to screw itself together, iustead of 
closing like other people’s lips. 

She allowed herself to be kissed affection- 
ately by her nephew, and then straightened 
out her cap ribborts with a sigh. 

“I think, Rufus,” said she, sepulchrally, 
“that vou have married a child!” 

“Well, she is young,”’ admitted the 
husband, laughing, “But she is such a 
darling!” 

“She can’t be twenty,” said Aunt! An- 
tonia. 

“Just eighteen,”’ said Rufus. 

“And so unforied !"" added the old lady, 
who had a way of heaving up deep sighs 
from the lower regions of her lungs at the 
end of every sentence, which was, to say 
the least of it, depressing. 

“You mean——” 


there was a 


“Nos mi!’ said Aunt Antonia, “No 
detinite aim in life! No logic!” 
“But,” pleaded Rutus Wayland, “what 


does she want of system, and logic, and all 
that sort of thing *” 

“Sitting onthe rug reading fairy-tales,’’ 
said Aunt Antonia, “like a baby! And 
then confessing out and out to me, without 
as much as a blush of shame, that sbe has 
never read Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained,’ 
and is quite ignorant of Shakspeare! Any 
ten-year-old child ought to be ashamed to 
own such flagrant ignorance! And when 
I asked her about the aid societies and 
charitable clubsin the neighborhood, she 
couldn’t give me a single item of informa- 


tion, but kissed ine, and wanted me to eat 
| Tam that J 
ment to you.” 


chocolate creains out of a pink satin box !” 
Mr. Wayland laughed. 
‘‘That is just like Zoe,”’ he said. 


And the next instant, Zoe herself came 
Lo the rooin—a bDeautiiul voung creature, 
yy té ha PRE! w itl 
‘ ¥ 4 ad r 
iagnion & paie j ba . iress i 
prettiest of high-heeled French slippers. 
‘*Tea is ready, Rofus*’’ she said. 


Could tbere be anything prettier,or more 
lovable—the young husband asked himself 
—than this golden-tressed fairy who flitted | that, won't vou dear 
about the room, seeming to create a sweet 


home stinospbere wherever she went -this | 


dimpled little plaything who knelt on the 


rug, playing with the cat, and never at 

tempted to follow the thread of the conver- 

sation, while Aunt Anteniaand her nephew 

criticised the last volume of essays and the 
, latest poem. 

“Because, you know, I’m not literary,” 
confessed Zoe, as she drew a rosebud 
about the carpet to attract the antics of 
puney. and laughed a peal of sweet girlish 
aughter, when the rosebud was captured 
at last. 

But Mr. Wayland was a little graver than 
— — — after Aunt Antonia and 
er candle pyaeess. with a majest 
not unworthy of y Macbeth, tweet haw 
own apartment, which Zoe had filled with 
flowers, old chine, Turkey rags, and all! 

manner of a trifles. 

Was Zoe really frivolous, or was it that 
Aunt Antonia’s higher lane of life d warted 
her narrow circle of existence ? 

“Zoe,” said he, “you must have a great 
deal of time.”’ 

“Ol, plenty !” said the bride innocently. 

“Don't you think you could go through 
a course of reading, which my aunt will 
mark out for you? Every lady reads now- 
adays.” 

“But I read toe,”’ said Zoe, 
open blue eyes, 

‘Solid literature, 1 inean,” corrected her 
husband. “The English classics—al] that 
sort of thing.”’ 

Zoe drooped her head. 

‘*I—suppose so,” said she slowly. 

“Of course | know that you are a dear 
little housekeeper,’” wenton Rufus; “but 
inv aunt reminds me that we ought not to 
contine our sympathies within the narrow 
range of our daily existence.” 

‘1 don’t understand,” said Zoe, faintly. 

“Aunt Antonia will explain,”’ said Rufus. 
“There are always clubs to join, mutual 
improvement societies to organise, charita- 
le associations to form. And when you 
have once tasted the pleasure of these iin- 
proving occupations——”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know,”’ said Zoe ; “‘and I will 
try my best to do as you wish, Rufus.” 

Butthere was the shadow ofa new gravity 
on that infantine face, a pensive intonation 
of the voice, which Rufos Wayland had 
never heard before. 

Aunt Antonia went t the book store, 
and ordered home huge editions of the 
classics. 

She began a daily course of reading with 
her nephew's wife ; she initiated her into 
the mysteries of clubs, societies, syipo- 
siuins, until the day became all too short 
for her engagements. 

“Your wife is improving,” sho said to 
Rufus. “I really think she is awakening 
to a sense of the responsibilities of a woman 
in the nineteenth century at last.” 


with wide- 


And Rufus kissed the peach-like,dimpled | 


cheek, and congratulated Zoe her 
mental advance. 

But someow the home was vot so sweet 
and cosy. 

An impalpable something was missing—- 
the influence which bad followed Zoe's 
light footsteps all through the rooins, the 
glass of flowers here, the looped curtains 
there, the sheets of inusic on the piano, the 
bird-cage hung in the sunshine, the delicate 
dish prepared Ly Zoe's own fingers, ail the 
pretty, quaint devices which had descended 


on 


to this voung housekeeper througty a long | 
| Safford would have accepted 


line of ancestors. 
They had been very pleasant. 
Rufus Wayland had enjoyed thein as we 
enjoy the sweet airand sunshine, without 
musing to think whence they came; and 
e inissed tnem now. 
But all of a sudden 
flower drooped, as a blue-beli droops alter 
a sharp Septeimmber frost. 


“TJ am not sick,” said Zoe. “Oh, no! but 


I feel as if there wasn't any more strenyth | 


leftin me. 1 think I won't get up to-day ; 
L’ll lie in bed und rest. No, ho; 
send for a doctor? I don’t need 
—I only need rest.”’ 

Aunt Antonia stared. 

Herself strong a8 an iron inachine, it bad 
never occurred to her that all natures were 
not cast in the Same enduring thould ; but 
the old family doctor look grove and shook 
his grey head. 

“She has overdone berself,’’ he said; 
‘the result may be serious. Pray put away 


inedicine 


her books ; don’t so much as speak Ww her | 
| consequence thereof, 


about classics or societies.’ 
And Aunt Antonia had never, in tie 
course of her who!e litle, felt such a pang as 


when the doctor whispered his impression | 


that little Zoe must probably drift away 
from them into the great unknown would 
as the autumn Comes on. 

“But there is nothing the matter with 
her ?°’ pleaded she, with a mist gathering 
over the ovals of ber glasses. 

“That is precisely the sort of case that we 
physicians find most difficult to deal with,” 





| 


said Dr. Dean. 


And one day Zve put her soft trans- 
parent little band ovt upon that of her 


husband. 
“T am not asleep,’ said she ; ‘don’t keep 
so quiet. But sometimes iy speech and 


| mind seem to float away from me, and so I 


had perhaps better tell you now how sorry 
have been such a disappoint 


my treasure!”’ 
e lady ti 


Vast 


“A disappointinent! Zoe, 
*]7] never could bave been a nk 


Aunt Antonia,” wtiisur 1 Zon 


e 
te 
, t 


j tt {ii that 
eould have been done. petal | ’ / 
dar!ing— ; ‘ r 


so weil ~- \ ‘ys eu 


ih, ‘ay ret 
7 And now I'll try t 


sleep a iittle.”’ 


Aunt Aptonia ilvoked 


| esca ped-brigand style. 





the delicate little | 


don’t 


| Kingsdale 
| Danesbury,” asserted Ecnmeiine. 


| will 


| Contrary to Altice’s expectations, 











nephew, as the soft lids drooped over the | body, and was as good as a daily nows- 
r 


big blue eyes. 


red. 

Yes,” said Rufus Wayland hoarsely, 

“we bave made a mistake; and if it bas 

jost me my little Zoe, I shall never forgive 

myself.’’ 
ut Zoe did not die. 

With tender nursing and constant care, 
she recovered ; and when she was well 
enough to travel, Rufus Wayland took ber 
to the brigbt Azores, 

. “Hang Milton and Shakspeare ! said 
e. 
roveinent Associations’ and 

urnalias!’ Put 'em all 
value them haif so much as one golden bair 


‘Intellectual 


ot Zoe's dear little bead.” 
ou wouldn't have 
| pity about young Kingsdale, isn'tit? He 


“You’re quite sure 
me any different 7?” said Zoe artieasly. 
“My dear,” said the young husband, “if | 
you were like Aunt Antonia—who, thank | 
fortune, bas gone with a socialising society | 
soinewhere up to tae North Pole—I should 
coinimit suicide.’’ 
And Zoe laughed the sweet, old laugh, 
and was happy once again. 
_—_—- - i 


Second Thoughts. 


BY PAU. H. DENHAM,. 


F COURSE he's very niee aad pee 
() ble,” said Alice Safford. “And hand- 
soine, too, if one fancies that dark, 
Bat | don’tthink I 








like him !”’ 
**Alice, how can you?” indignantly re- 
monstrated Emrneline, the elder sister. 
“And when things are all but settied be- 
tween you!” groaned Althea, the second 
Miss Safford. 


‘Confusion seize all these ‘Mental Iim-_ 
| didn’t take inuch interestin drawing-room 
r, [don't | 


! 
“We have wade a mistake,” she whis | 


“Well, I declare!” cackled this vener- 
_ able interpreter of society, “Miss Alice has 


|; gene offin her looks, hasn't she? And 
| taat acoounw for it. I told Mrs, FitzArbine 


| that Frank Kingsdale never would have 


= cause. Did you know he was becom- 
ng quite devoted w General Salsily's niece, 
Everybody's talking 


| good cn her over unless there was some 
' 


Miss Maugenet ? 


, about it.’’ 

Emmeline looked grim. Alice blushed 
searlet. 

Althea observed tartly, that “they 


gossip.” 

“No, of course not,”’ said Mrs. Wyndham 
Jones. “Being so entirely out of soviety, 
all these things are new to you. But it’s a 


would have been such a catch for Miss Al. 
ice, there."’ 

Alice's cheeks flushed even deeper than 
before. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jones,” said she, pur- 
posely omitting the Wyndhain, on which 
the old lady especially prided herself; “I 
aus not in a hurry to be married.” 

“That's what all the girls say,"’ chuckled 
Mra. Wyndham Jones, “But ness gra- 
cious, they can’t deceive me! And Frank 
Kingsdale is one in a thousand! They say 
Miss Maugenet’s trousseau is to come direct 
from Faris, Oh, well, it’s dress that makes 


her! She isn't egy tape A stylish! And 
she must be fully five yoars older than 
Frank.” 


Alice said nothing after Mra. Wyndbain 
Jones had taken her departure. 

She busied herself with practicing a new 
“Nocturne,” and gave the double chords 
with great spirit. 

The next day, at breakfast, Mrs. Safford 
looked very worn and hayyard. 





Alice was undeniably the beaoty of the | 


family, . 

Einmeline was bard-featured and practi- 
cal, and occupied the post of viece-principal 
in a neighboring primary school. 


grey eyes, and brows so light that they 
were scarcely perceptible on the level plain 
of her face. 

She was housekeeper, and performed 
narvels in the pie and pudding line, besides 
inaKing the family income go twice as far 
as it would otherwise have done. 

But Alice — tresh-cheeked, rosy - lipped 
little Alice,with the straight,s:nall features, 
and the liquid, sapphire-bine eyes—she 
had always been the family baby, 

She practised a little, sometimes, on the 
piano, which was hired. 

She made-up frills and laces for the other 
girls, esnbroidered pretty trifles, and took 
care of the canary and the geraniums 

Nobody dreamed of setting Alice to per- 
form any of the harder, nore inenial duties 
of the household. 

And great was the family satisfaction 
when Frank Kingsdale fell in love with | 
Alice. 

“Now she will have the home she de- 
serves,’’ said Kmiuneline. 

“And a husband who will worship her !"’ 
added Althea, who, alas! had vever had an | 
offer in her life. L 

Perhaps if Mr. Kingsdate had not dis" 
played his infatuation se de Alice 

31m. 


enn 





As it is, she did not. 

She believed in the old proverb about the 
over-ripeness of the apple which fell too 
readily trom the bougin. 

She was slightly fastidious, 
capricious, 

And she nade up her mind after much 
deliberation, that Mr. Kingsdale was not 
‘her ideal.” 


and very 


“It’s of no use,”’ said Mrs. Safford; “she 
| won't have hiim.’’ 
‘“Isthe girl crazy ?’’ said Althea, dole- 


fully. 

“She must have been,” said E:mimeline, 
who, as a full - edged vice - principal, 
believed in tne efficacy of strict discipline. 

“T dou't love him," said Alice. “Am 1 to 
fail in love with every ygentieman w..0 
chooses to take a fancy to me?” 

“Love don’t signify so inuch—not if you 
like and respece him! sighed poor Mrs. 
Safford, who had eloped at sixteen and had 
led a sorry life of it forthirty odd years in 


never 


“Oh, mammal!’ said Alice. “I 
could inarry a manif — didn’t love him.’ 

“You're asilly goose !" declared Aithea. 

“Hm not an old maid,anyhow !"" retorted 
saucy Alice. 

“It would serve 
went ane 


you right if Frank 


marred 


“He will not do that,” said Alice, “You 
see that he will never marry any- 
body.”’ 

“Then you have blighted his life,”’ said 
Althea, in accents of reproval. 

Mr. Kingsdale accepted bis dismissal. 
he caine 
to the little hearthstone in the **Montefiore 
Flats’? no more. 

The bouquets, new books 


and boxes of 


| Freneh chocolate ceased to arrive by special 


messenger. 


There were no more priva xes at 
opera. 
No pleasant drives inthe park. It was a 
ttle dull 
Saltlord “ 1 
Witii ‘si iiait ‘ 
who believed tiersell still to at 


| as Venus. 
blaukly at ler | 


She went everywhere, aud kuew every 


Hippolyta | 


‘“jiris,”’ she said, “I've ill news for you. 


| I'm sorry I ever invested in those Tenne- 


gridge mining-bonds, ‘Ten per cent seem- 
ed very attuactive, but I ought to have fol- 


| lowed your uncle Cannaby's advice, and 
Althea was short and stout, with Aliny, | 


let thein alone. The whole thing has ex- 
ploded. We've lost the twelve hundred 
pounds, and what's worse, we're liable ‘to 
the stockholders !’’ 

“Oh, mother !"’ cried Alice; “‘whatare we 
to do?” 

“We must all to work,”’ said the 
widow piteousiy. “I will take a few 
boarders—Althea cau help me; and you, 
Alice, do you think, derling, you would 
wind a genteel place in amillinery or dress 
making establishinent — something that 
was light and lucrative 7?" 

*“Mamuina,’’ said Alice, clasping her 
hands, “I will go as a common servant- 
maid, ifonly you will nut look su white and 
terrified !'’ 

“Oh, ifonly you had married Mr. Kings- 
dale!’ sighed Emmeline, wringing ber 
hands, 

“It isn’t worth while to talk about that 
now," said Alice quickly. 

Mrs. Stitehall, in Seymour street, 
to initiate Miss Saftord into the art of firm- 
class dressinaking. 

The girl was pretty and stylish. 

Her customers liked to be waited on by 
just such dimpled young houris; and, be- 
sides, on account of her inexperience, Miss 
Safford caine cheap. 

Isut puor Alice was indescribably shocked 
on the second day of her apprenticeship, 
when Miss Maugenct swept into the show- 
rooun, With Mrs. (ieneral Salsify and half- 
a-dozen fashionable friends in attendance 
ou her. 

“My neice has countermanded her 
Parisian order,”’ suid Mrs. Salsify. “She 
thinks that Pinygat and Worth charge a deal 
too much. What we want te know now, is 
whether you, Mrs. Stitchall, ean undertake 
ty have her dresses ready for the thirtieth 
of Mareh.”’ 

Mrs. Stitehall beamed, and said “she 
thought that she could. For a wedding 
outfit, of couse, all other things must give 
way.’ Miss Maugenet smiled loftily. 

Sie did look old and ball-worn, Alice 
thought, for all her eyes were s large and 


go 


| her tigure so imperiaily developed. 


she said, “IT aus to be married on 
March, and I don’t care 
I a: not one of your green 
to involve every- 


+ Y¥ea,”"’ 
the thirtieth of 
who knows it. 
school-girls who want 
thing in tmystery.” 

And then she tell to turning over the 
stulfs, and criticising the fashion-plates, as 
a fashionable lady should. 

A strange pany rent poor Alice Safford’s 
heart as she stood there, arranging iuport- 
ed costuines on tueir fratnes. 

Her cy es brimmed with tears, 

How could Frank ever have fanced such 
a bold, showy,loud-woiced volary otf fashion 
as tis ? 

Frank, who was so fastidious, so refined, 
so all that a iman should be? 

Suddenly she started. 

Her own heart lay betore her, easy to be 
deciphered as an open book. 

Wasshe in love with another 
affianced lover ? 

And the deep color glow ed on her cheek, 
and her lip quivered, 


woman's 


Oh, why—why haishe not comprebend- 
ed erown tiature be « ? 

Now it was tin late. 

It was araw, s&s! y tw uv x - 
Started to r iru tee is { 
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“Why, Alice!” he called out cheerily, 
“Ie this really you? Alone, and at this 
time of night I" 

“Frank '" was all that she could gasp, 

“If you don’t want to walk with me, he 
said, “I will not inflictimy presence upon 
you. But I will keepa little behind, so as 
to make sure that vou reach home safely. 
Dusk is the worst of all thee for a young 
girl te be out in the streets without an 
escort.” 


She looked at him with eyes of mute 
pleading. ; 
“Wyat is it, Alice ? he asked. “Why 


do vou look so strangely at me ?” 

“Recause you speak so coldly—becwuse 

you are s changed !"" she cried out, reso- 
utely repressing her sobs. 6b, why dou't 
you speak te me as you did once is 

He drew ber arm under his, 

“Alice,” he said, “if 1 thought that you 
cared tor me tos 

“] dot” she exclaimed passionately. 
“You know that de. Butoh! whatam 1 
Raving te vou, the betrothed husband of 
another woman *" 

Me looked puzzied. 

“This is quite new to me,” said he, 
“Whether I marry.or whether Idie single, 
my heart will ever be true to one woman, 
and one only —and she ix Alice Safford.” 

“And Miss Maugenet ?"’ 

“Didn't vou kaow ? She is to marry ny 
cousin, Colonel Kingwlale, wh. ms the 
general's alde-de-camp. Miss Mauyer et 
indeed ' Why she is alupost old enough to 


, 
be miv mpether ! 





“Jans gied—I am so glad!" was all 
that Alice eeuld sav through ber sobs, 
Mra, Safford Some toustin 
Curtains, ter trrake Clrein 
story hall bedrwen, EF 
brig ~ out | an advertisement, 
Wabpted,.”” tor the neat urorning 
Althea was preparing a frugal lread-pud 
ding tor the ee when Alice 
and Frank King *iile catne in. | 
Mra. Safford dropped ber needle, Althea l 
set down the pudding on the table, and | 
Emeline sat with ber pen suspended in 





was patching 

deotor the 
Wais wril- 
jourders 

paper, ana | 


second 


thiieiiie 


| 
paperenaieval «figiiier, 


inid-air. 

“it's all right,” said Frank, shaking 
handsall round: “were engaged. We're 
to be married next week, lest Alice here 

999 


should chanwe ber tind, vou know ! 


“IT sball never change my mind,’ said 
Alice indignantiv. “Tbave always loved 
Frank—alwavs! ‘hlv To didn’t know it 


etal E theceagiat DT otiaed beost: biisae.”’ 

They were married very quietly, and old 
Mra, Wyndham: Jones protested that she | 
had known iu all alony. 

So the Mrs. Wendin Jones’ of the world 
never like even the appearance of 
taken una ares. 

i * 


Atthe Threshold. 


being 


-_> > 


BY PA it. LoL NDIAM, 


VHk Seno at tue threshold to greet | 

him, @ arr meture with the soft folds of 

L J the white satin dress clinging so prace- 
fullv te the lithe girlish tirure, 

It was the dress she would wear on the 
morrow, her wedding-day; and she wanted | 
hitn she lowed to see how fair and dainty a 
bericde @ipevtalad trneret files. 

Very lovely was Bery! Vere,the tall slight | 
igure and simall head with its loose coils of | 
golde n-browm hair sliitaierines In the 
moonlight, as she stood sliivivy waiting for | 
his coming, the rosy color deepening as she 
raised ber liuignd gray eves lo hits, 

He neld ber at ariuas length for a minute, 
Watebing the with 
eager ey o~, 

*Bervi, will vou a 





chatting face lowliige 


Vavs love ime? Child, 





how lewelv wou look to-mimht !'—anad, 

drawing leer cheser to lite, be kissed her 
pesmionateiy, altuoest roughly. “Say it | 
uuain, darling © Sav, ‘Piaiap, Llove you.’ ” 

She repeated his words, and ayain the | 
Kray eves were ratsesd tee taas. 

Hiow could be deatt their truth ? 

“My darling, Vou are Hot superstitious, or | 
you would met have puton vour wedding- 
dress >; don’t vou hoow thatthe oid women 
SAV tims unlucky * 

“Dan glad wmv litthe bride does not heed 
stich rotsemse, therwise To should met 
have teoem able be obtain this peep at iny 
pet.” 

* . * * * 

Sir Phatip. loRstrange, Baronet, was a 
Dicobyie eehitgt tan justentering las ehht- | 
and-twentiet: vear, tall, dark, aiid broad- 
Sthouidered, amd, with bis dong pedigree, a | 
fire { tasntiv place that had descended 
from father te son fer hundreds of years, | 
and a splendid rent-roll, held one of the | 


first pemsitions ine Chie untyv, While his kind 
gentie tuanners tuade lita a favorite with 
all whe kKoew lit. 

Wile ti Was Atrow That in the 
ftis bel iabee 


Bi rogeiists fe, isis sym 


autoutan 
be a& fair yout 
rhituy 


he would tr 


itty to 


[riends wane 


Cures peats > s eem Lisneir lieu is, and were 
UL a! truss Peeciar'tiyr tiiat lic would be 
Spotled, and that s Wile would bully tive, 

4 ‘ ef ss {, say ting =CLlaat 
t j ‘ MM such sorry | 
aict . 

I ‘ t ! 
Bin K sla 7 alti \ tw 
years ‘ prmoor { Beryl was it 
deed left «a Lhe world 

At tis crisis a triend of ler father, an old | 
Dachelur, Caine forward and took the orphan 
chiid its 6, Wiiere SLE Lad grown Ww 


her ; and le weruld 


woman's estate, the pride and darling of 
Mr. Saville’s heart. 

And now, as he sat brooding over the 
coming parting, there was a geutie tap at 
the door, and Beryl s voice was heard ask- 
ing if she might ooune in. 

“Philip told me te show you my dress, 
uncle Harry,” she said coming to his side. 

The old man’s eyes filled as they rested 
on her; and he thought bow proud his old 
friend her father would have been to see 
his child «i that uvement. 

“My dear Beryl, bow like you are to 
your poor mother,” he said tremulous! y— 
“just as lovely as she looked on her wed- 
ding morn! But [mast not forget that you 
inust wear these :" and uncle Harry placed 


in ber hands a jewel-casket, where glitter- | : . 
: : i of those mornings when the hedgerows 


Ing on their Velwet_ beas, lay a splendid 
suite of pearis—neeklace, bracelets, 
ear-drops, “Your mother wore them on 
her wedding-morn just nineteen years ago, 
tervi—they were my present to her—and 
now I give them: te cou my ebild; aad may 
heaven bless vou!" 

And, kissing the fair voung 
tenderly, uncle Ilarry led her to 
and gently shut her oat. 


forehead 
the door 


When the September san broke through ° 


THE SATURDAY EVENIN 


and | 


the crimson-curtained panes, it iound bin | 


still watebing there, wayhap dreaming of 
his bovhood’s days and the one woman he 
had lowed, bis [triend’s wife and Beryl's 
mother, 

* « > 7 - * 


The wedding over, Philip took his bride 
to Switzerland: and among ts glorious 
inountains and lakes, all so novel to her, 
the autuinn davs sped like a dream. 

So happy and joyous was Beryl that Sir 
Philip never tired of watebing ber loved 
lace, 

She was so goud 
sweetand pure, 
airaid of tine prom 


and 
that he sometimes felt 
mate jove that he bad for 
breatue a swilt silent 
prayer that they cugit be apared tw each 
other through all the dangers and chances of 
litle, 


So they wandered on under the glorious 
skies ot foreygn iands, loath to return to 


their own, 
- * * + * a 


It was an 


velvet—a coufortable pleasant old) root, 
Such as a strangeron entering would liketo 
Stay and rest in. 


The wind tmoaned and whistied through | 


the baring branebes, for autumn was on the 
wane, and the red and yellow leaves were 
Tv tnige Ons Clee «lac earth. 


The sobbing sighing wind seemed to be a 


“reat tnonarch of the forest mmurning over 
their fading summer beauty. 

Now and then a heavier gust than usual 
swept the seudding sleet against the win- 
dow-panes and tarred oaken doors of St. 
Cutlhbert’s, a8 if Striv.ng to force a way 
Wilhin itsooulfortable precincts, 

Seated nene of the large velvet chairs, 
Watching the firelight gleaming and spark- 
ling om che dianeeuds which covered her 
stuall white hands, wasan old lady witha 
SwWhel patrician tace. 

The snow-white hair was banded sinooth- 
Iv tack, and a wiow'’s cap with 
lappets falling over the black velvet gown 
Inake her look asene in an old picture, 

Philip wight well be proud of his 


stately old mother, 


fair 


In the uneertain gleam of the firelight, as | 


the wind threw the sleet with a more 


| furious blast against the window, she start- 


ed up. 

“Whata night tor their coming 
Surely | lear wheels ? Yes, there they 
are! Paunust ring and order the servants 
up. Bervi shail have a real [rishi welcome.” 

The old tall iooked sauling and 
despite the dark rusty suils of araor that 
decked il, suits that had done their duty 


homme ! 


well in many a hard-fought field) and 
pallant tourmacsent, 
For the L’Rstranges had been soldiers 


from the thine of Ritzabeth, when they had 
feft thetr fair Kawlish lands and wade their 


fhome under the shadow of the love:y 
Tipperary hiuils, 
T’tati j> Was lhe fi st son of the LTlouse of 


lL estransze whe 
lunes of war; 


badnet followed the for- 
ami washe who was now 
expected home with his fair young bride. 

As the great doors swung back on their 
Inassive linges, the servants curtseved low, 
and the fond tether rushed forward to wel- 
come her boy to the home of his ancestors ; 
amd then, turning to Bervl, she took the 
Sliziit figure in her arcmis. 

“Bervi, my dear,” she said, kissing her 
tenderly, “IT have often longed tor a dear 
dauchter; welcome bo your lome,iny sweet 
child ft”? : 

Then, drawing her arin through hers, she 
ed her through the long array of servants, 


} 
{ 


Beryl teowitige anid scntliny kindly in 
answer to their murtured words of ureet- 
Ine. 
_ o = o = 
Phe months spel by, and as the davs 
passed t id dowager became more and 
nore attached to her daughter-in-law ; 
every ‘ ved her, high and low, far and 
as A Lie I r te thie idl sane ana 
place expected ere long. ‘ 
- a = ? oe 


luiree vears pensed, ar 
fj 


joy seemed full 
lhe 


Mi Sir Philip Ss Cl 
to the Dri. 


Winter, with its frosis aud snows, 


old wainseoted room, with dark | 
| 
oaken furniture eovered in deep crimson | 


long | 


true, 80 innately | 


| the bright, arching neck, lovingly. 


| to the covert. 


‘ the perfection of temper and training, began 


) aWAY Very Soon. 


bright, | 





————_ 








| held sway again, the long corridors and 

galleries of vid St. ert’ 

| sound of little feet and chiming baby-laugh- 

| ter, as Beryl, still #s fair and girlish as o 
yore, played hide-and-seek with her little 
boy and baby-girl. me 

Philip, wiile he s:noked bis cigar, watch. | 
ed them with a deep tenderness in his 
eyes, as he thought how be hed been bless- 
ed above 4is fellows. _- : 

The thaw had begun, and Philip said the 
hounds would certainly be out oy Thars- 
day. 

The sun continued to shine, and bit by 
bit the green fields showed out, and, ex- 
cept in some sheltered nooks the snow had 
disappeared. ; . 
Thursday came, bright and beautiful,one 


glisten in the morning sun ard the birds 
pipe forth as if in thanks for the bright 
yg orious sunshine, 

Philip and Beryl rolled along in the 
latter’s little carriage, the pomies’bells inak- 
ing musical chimes on the clear air. y 

Philip bad not given in to bis wile’s en- 
treaties to let ber ride, as he knew there 
was still a “bone” in the ground; so she 
had to content herself with seeing what she 
vould frou the road, 

Very lovely she looked in her warim furs 
and little hat with its scarlet feather. 

“What a large meet, Philip. Everybody 
isout. But the bounds are not come. Oh, 


‘uthbert’s echoed to the 


{| would come some day. 


face and trembling hands of the poor 
mother. 

“My boy—my darling son! I knew this 

Oh, what shai! 

do 7?” she wailed. “I can’t tell Beryl !” 

But there was no need, for, as she spoke, 
aslight figare brushed past, and knelt tv. 
side the still form. ¢ Weryt” pains 

For one momen ry spell. 
bound at her husband—for he had fainted 
again. -and then, withont a word, she sank 
senseless to the ground. 


* « * — 
They laid Philip on his bed, and the 
doctors summoned shook their heads, 


Their skill could be of no avail, for Philip's 
back was broken, and in a few hours iw 
would be no more. 

Lockjaw had set in, aud there was no 
hope. 

* a” * - 2 

When Bery! awoke from her swoon, she 
insisted on going to Philip’s room. She 
vas quite calim now, and that no one 
else should nurse her husband ; she would 
be quite quiet and good, if they would let 
her in. 

No one was brave enough t# tell her the 
truth, the fearful verdict that they twain 
inust part. 

a ~ . 7. . - 

Philip lay on his bed, nanti nfully, 

with a dott glazed loo ogy Fareed 





I suppose Sir Horace is net in a hurry ! He | 
is letting the sun have a chance ; the frost Is 
not all gone yet.”’ “id 

“What—not goingto ride, Lady L’Es 
trange ?’ halta dozen voices chorused as 
husband and wife appeared on the field. 

“Sir Philip says the ground is too hard,” 
Lady L’ Estrange answered. 

“He is quite rigit too,” declared the 
master, as he rode up at that minute. “I 
kept back the hounds, purposely, that the 
sun might have time to soften it a little.”’ 

“Oh, Philip, here comes Spruce and Fire- 
fly! How well they leek! Which do you 
ride ?’’ asked his wife, asthe groom made 
his appearance with the two hunters, 

“Well, [think the mare. Eh, old lady, 
what do you say ?"’"—and Philip caressed 
t “Just 
see to my spurs, James; and I think you 
nay aS well girth up a bole tighter.” 

The groom touched bis hat, and, having 
obeyed his master’s orders, remounted his 
while Philip rode back to Beryl and told 
her to be careful with the pomles, as they 
would be likely to pull tard when the 
hounds got away ; and, with a “Good-bye, 
ny pet ; take care of yoursel!,”’ he rode up 


It wasa hard day for men and horses— 
three times they had found, and each time 
had lost their fox, the sharp east wind that 
had sprung up making the degs wild and 
uncertain—just a day to make men cross 
and horses tretful and impatient, far worse 
than if there had been an actual blank. 

Even Firetly, who was looked upon as 


to fidget and take her tenees hotly. 
It was a large stragyling covertthey drew 
now; andthe tox—an old dog’’—went 


The hounds seemed to settle down to 
their scent, and it looked like a good run. 

‘They started over a large pasture-tield, at 
the bottoin of whieh a strong oak paling 
rau right across, with adeep ditch at the 
near side, 

Vhilip drove the rowels bome, and came 
at It racing. 

It was his only chance. 

Butthe mare sulked and fidgeted, chang- 
ing her step as she came along, and, as she 
rose to the beap, her hind-ley slipped on the 
hard ground, she breasted the rail, and 
horse and rider rolled over into the next 
field. 

It was not the first time that Philip had 
inet with a bad tall; but somehow every 
one seemed to have a presentiment that the 
worst had happened on this occasion, for 
they pulled up alinost to man, heediess of 
What becatne of the hounds, 

Poor Firefly was stene-dead, 
bright glossy neck doubled in 
Philip's face was ghastly white. 

With great trouble tney drew him gently | 
frou under the dead mare, and dashed 
soine water in his face. 

Ile opened his eyes slowly, and see.ned 
to recognise thei all, and looked up into 
the face of the huntsiman who was support- 
ing him. 

“Ab, Harry,”’ he said, “vou always would 
have it I went too tast at timber! But the 
inare sulked a bit—I think that did it.” 
His voice was so weak that they could 
hardly hear as he muttered, with long- 
drawn gasps between each word, “Beryl ! | 
Don’t—tell—her !” 

They raised him tenderly, and carried 
himto the home that he had left in the 
bloom of health so sbort a tine before. 

a passing the dead imare, he asked 
thei to stop, and, reaching out his bi 
caressed the prrmor bert nook. ia 

“Poor old mare!" he murmured faintly. | 
“It was not your fault. Good-bye. You 
always carried me wel : 





with the 
under her. 


Hie did not speak again until they reached 


bright eyes. Beryl leaned over him, ber 
tears falling. 

“Philip, ny darling, oh that I could have 
borne this for you! Bat you'll get better 
soon, dear.’’ 

Sir Philip drew down ber face that it 
might rest on bis. 

‘‘Beryl—my—darling, it is nearly over ! 
Don’t ery, little wife ; it 1 His will.” 

She did not scream; she did not turn 
faint; but her heart beat wildly with the 
sick ness of despair. 


“Beryl, He will comfort you; and, 
darling, we shall meet n—never to part 
more. It is very ha to leave you. 


My love, you have been all the world to 
me! ‘Take care of poor mother and our 
litle ones. You will not let them forget 
me ?°’ he continued, so low that she could 
hardly hear the words. 

“Oh, Philip, I can’t let you go! Oh, 
inerciful cone, Se him, spare ine my 
darling !’’ she cried in her agony. 

‘Beryl, don’t, my dearest. You will try 
‘to bear it for our children’s sake ;”" and he 
drew her face down to his again. 

The poor hands trembling with the 
death-throes held the golden head there 
that would never more lie on that broad 
breast and be sheltered from life’s rough 
storms by that strong arm. 

7 * . * + 


Again she stood at the threshold ; but, ali, 
how different was it all now! The bright 
shimmering satin war no longer there ; 
the sombre weeds of widow had taken 
its place. 

It was more than six months since her 
darling had been called home, but the sad 
haunting shadow of despair was still lurk- 
“— Beryl’s eyes. 

n this summer evening, as she stood 
watching her two little children playing up 
and down the broad gravelled sweep of 
St. Cuthbert’s, their white frocks with the 
black ribben ties and sashes recalled it all 
so freshly. 

How could she live on like this—live 
this weary wretched life without his loving 
tender care ? 

W hithersoever sne turned, whatever she 
did, she missed him. 

And as she listened to the sweet summer 
sounds, the hum of bees and song of birds 
and the cuckoo’s plaintive murmur coming 
with muffled note from some neighboring 
copse, she wondered how all went on just 
as if he were there etill. 

The sun had set ; but a faint glow of rosy 
light still lingered bekind e@ western 
hills, and above that the sky wasof a tender 
green that melted into soft summer-even- 
ing gray, with here and there a brighter 
hue, like the flecks of color in an opal, and 
the wind came in softly at the old doors and 
windows, 

The stars began peeping forth one by one, 
trembling and faint, brightening as the 
gloaining deepened ; and, as Beryl gazed, 4 
strange sweet peace came for the first time 
to her sore rebellious heart. 

* * * * o 7 


St. Cuthbert’s again, and summer-titne. 
The old place looked grayer and more ivy- 
grown than of yore. 

And well it night, for eighteen years had 
come and gone since that soft summer twi- 
light when the heart of Beryl, Lady 
L’Estrange bad been almost broken. 

She sat now on one of the rustic seats in 
the rose-garden of the old place, a tall fair 
middle-aged woman, with a sweet sad face 
and ima-ses of golden wavy hair caught 
back beneath ber widow’s 

A fair young girl-sat at her feet, with a 
mass of hothouse and garden flowers lying 
round her, which she was weaving and 
winding with delicate artistic skill into 
wreaths and bouquets. 





the avenue gates of his 


She had the same golden wavy hair and 


own grand old 
home ; then he gasped cut— dark shadowy eyes as her mother ; and, “5 
“Oh. Heaven. what w Bervl do?” | She vow and then glanced up into her face, 
Sir Horace R maaan the | Calling on her, with a merry simile, to work 
< . faster, one could see the great likeness be- 
5 LW 

g, | tina working mood 
i a y how pleased y r 
e ear- father would have been to see our 

, ~, * onl dear boy’s coming of age.”’ 
uae ght never rise again. He had known Che girl dropped her flowers, and, kneel- 
| ililp L, histr ative ir rt hood and loved ng, she clasped her inother's bands and 

hist a0 his owe: @ looked into ber eyes, 

‘ P ‘. a‘ “Mother, don’t you think he does see 


Lady | Eestratce nit 
| step, It was pitifu 


ita AL Line 


: 
Ww See 


door.- 


the blanched | tent. 


us ?"’ she said. 
“I don’t know, my child; but I am con- 
Kathleen. I bave you and Guy, 
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darling ; and what moredoI want? See 
“Well inight Lady T'Estrange be 
c y ud 
of her boy—so like his father—a tall nr 
built young fellow, with adark complexion, 
lar features, and bright gray eyes ! 

6 bad « frank friendly simile; and, as 
he came up with bis gun on his shoulder 
and his dogs at heel, he was as fair a speci- 
inen of early manhood as could be met 
with in all the land. 

“Well, old madre,” he said gaily, stoop- 
ing to kiss Lady L’Estrange’s fair brow— 
ae for my spin to-morrow ? You're 

ing too much trouble.” 

“Trouble, Guy ? Pleasure, my sonit is 
for you, dear! Have you had rer’ 

“Pretty fair, mother ; but I’m going to 
stop with you and Kathleen now, and see 
ifT can’t make some of those things”— 
pointing to the wreaths. . 

Thus she had brought them up, loving 
and respectirg her slightest wish, and her 
boy gave promise of emulating his father’s 
u ht noble life. 

His coming of age would be on the mor- 
row, and there was to be a grand bal! at St. 
Cuthoert’s in honor of the occasion. 

3 yh oa oe ne 
with a fon ngering regret to the past, she 
had gained ‘and happiness in the 
present and bope for the future. 


His Rival. 


BY E. F. SPENCER. 














ANTON! Reobespierre!! Marat!!! 
Those terror-striking vuatnes of a ter- 
rible epoch ! 


Amidst the bloody scenes of the Revo- 
lution in France, in 1792, in one of the most 
obscure, quiet quarters of Paris, and in a 
dwelling much dilapidated by age and 
neglect, lived—or, rather, secreted them- 
selves from the brutal rioters, afraid for 
their lives—a widowed lady of some fifty 
years of age, and an extremely pretty 
daughter of nineteen. 

Madame Lefebre was a woinan of culti- 
vated tastes; and, since her husband’s 
death, bad enjoyed the acquaintance of 
some of the most nuted literary men of tire 
city ; hence her daughter, Hortense Le- 
febre, had received an excellent education, 
and, in short, was as accomplished and 
beautiful as any young lady of the time 
would desire to be. 

A young officer of the Guard, an old 
friend, or son of an old triend, of Madaine 
Lefebre, had paid the girl marked attention 
for a considerable perivd. 

Leon Valadi, the young captain referred 
to, had served ashort campaign on the 
froniier, under the lant Kellerina;, and 
was a Monarchist of loyal fidelity. 

When the ery of “Down with the 
Veto!’ or “ h to the Kingt” “ To 
arms!’ and “Caira!’ weat up from the 
fiery throats of the fierce, bloodthirsty re- 
volutionists, and the terrible, warlike 
“Marséillaise” rang upon the air, heavy 
with big events “casting their shadows be- 
fore,”’ n, well known as a staunch and 
faithful soldier of Louis X VI., had to seek 
safety in flignt. To whom could he go but 
to the widow of his father’s old friend, M. 
Letebre? 

Thither he went: and through the awful 
scenes of the “‘Reign of Terror”’ tc the time 
we write of he had hitherto kept his head 
on his shoulders. 

Frequently had Leon declared to the 
pure-ininded Hortense his ion ; and, 

rhaps without the girl well knowing why, 
he had been refused. 

At midnight, following a beautiful day in 
July of the year mentioned, tibe report of 
tire-arins, loud shouts, and other disturb- 
ing noises rapidly approaching this hitherto 
quiet quarter, went up wildly from the 
terrible mob, drunk with excitement and 
rapine. 

The inmates of the house were aroused in 
terror and dismay when they heard these 
disquieting sounds. 

Poor Madame Lefebre and her daughter 
expected nothing less than discovery and 
death. 

Leon’s first thought was to arin himself 
with sword and pistol, and goto the dour 
leading to the street. 

This he had no sooner done than he 
thought he heard a shuffling of feet upon 
the doorstep. 

He listened cautiously fora moment,and, 
the mob being some distance along the Kae 
St. Anteine, he heard a twuttered “Mon 
Dieu— ou !” 

Assnred that some poor victiin of the Re- 
volution was in sore distress, and in danger 
of falling into their hands, Leon unfastened 
the door and warily peeped out. 

Close1y crouched against the entrance he 
saw the figure of a young civilian, wlio was 
looking anxiously along the thoroughfare 
in the direction of the Republicans. 

The refugee coulc even hear their shouts 
of baffled rage as they carefully searched 
every nook and corner upon their way. 

Leon touched the arm of the bewildered 
Stranger, who turned quickly at the unex- 
pected diversion, as his mind seeined eu- 





tirely directed tv his pursuers, not knowing | 


whether to remain or to fly again. 
He was assured by 
quickly but deciSively, that toSave his life 


he must enter the bouse with him. 
4 loud, wild cry from the novd hastene 
g resxl We a , ® hy ta wor ' BCH 
Mranger was : j 
uUnKnoWwnN [mend 
lhe door was securely fastened, and they 


listened anxiously tur the rabble, who were 
now close at hand. 

“He is somewhere here about !"’ 

“Bah! To lose the grand seiyneur afer 
this long pursuit |” 


Valadi, speaking | 


“Diable! I could swearI saw him dis- 
appear near this!” and similar expressions 
caine from a bundred lips, all conveying to 
the two men secreted a forrible knowledge 
that, if given into the hands of those in- 
furi canaille, their lives would not be 
worth an hour's purchase. 

After a parley of some minutes between 
the leaders of party, aetern, authorita- 
tive voice gave the command — 

“Allons! Messieurs, depechez-vous !"” 

They seemed undecided. Cries of “‘Aiiez 
a droite!” “A gauche!” and other sug- 
gestions were advanced. Nothing but dis 
order prevailed. 

The same voice as before commanded 
them to “Advance !”’ 

Without another word the party inoved 
forward. 

With a sigh of intense relief the stranger 
followed Leon into the apartinent where 
the tamily generally lived. 

After seviving his guest with a dash of 
wine, the captain was curious to hear the 
one of the night’s adventures. 

When the young fellow was sufficiently 
recovered, he gladly told to the astonished 
Valadi his eseape from the Purisian 
Jacobins. 

In his own words we give the narrative : 

“My father was an Englishinan,and came 
to France seven years ago. He was very 
wealthy, and had many friends in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

“This was sufficient to make bim an ‘ob- 
ject’ for the people of Robespierre. 

“Further, he had upon ore occasion, in a 
furious passion, struck Marat; and froin 
that day he was a marked waan for the guil- 
lotine. 

“During one of the raids upon the ‘Aristo- 
cratic Quarter’ my father was captured, 
aloug with the Due de Clarion, and I, in 
following the tumbril, narrowly escaped 
arrest. However, I contrived to escape. 

“In disguise I saw the ‘knife’ descend 
upon the neck of my dear parent, and, ina 
frenzy ot grief and excitement, I cried out, 
‘Sacrepaus! Villains! Murderers!’ and 
fired madly upon them with the weapon I 
carried, killing or maiming more than one, 
then cut my way out of the ruffilan horde 
with my sword, and ran for life, with the 
cruel hounds alter me. To tell the truth,I 
had given myself up for lost when your 
timely assistance saved ine. But assuredly, 
if seen, I snall be slain. I am not acoward, 
but I’d rather face a company of wild beasis 
than yon wolves of the triumvirate.’’ 

“I am sure,” replied Leon, “that here 
you will be heartily welcome. Com», I 
will show you a secure resting-place and 
trust you will have a few hours quiet and 
sleep.” 

Authur Rathbone wasa young Enzylish- 
man of much intelligence and personal ap- 
pearance, and a most happy disposition, 
which gained for him the esteein and love 
of ali who knew him. 

When he was introduced to Madame 
Lefebre aud Hortense, he looked so sel!- 
possessed and honest that they liked him 
extremely froin the first. 

Captain Leon Valadi was not best pleased 
at the favorable impression he had made 
upon the beautiful Mademoiselle Lefebre, 
but, with perfect good taste, never showed 
it. . 
Days went by, and inthe meantime the 
deadly guillotine was carrying out its ghast- 
ly work. 

Chariotte Corday had plunged her 
dagger into the breast of the brutal, hideous 
Marat; but Danton and Robespierre still 
lived, and the “Reign of Terror’’ was terri- 
ble as ever. 

Hortense Lefebre was a skilful performer 
upon the harpsichord, aod Arthur Rath- 
bune possessing a good voice, they spent 
many happy hours together, and, to cut a 
long story short, they fell in love—a love 
pure and happy and true. 

During one of their pleasant bours at the 
shrine of music, their attachinent was de- 
clared by one, and blushingly accepted by 
the other, and both, trom that time, were 
supreinely happy. 

‘he gallant captain, though grieved at 
the loss of the girl he loved best, bore the 
matter as bravely as the good and generous 
always do. 

An unhappy incident pow 
whole family. 

Arthur was looking out of the window a 
few days after his favorabie love-suit, quite 
oblivious to anything or everytaing in his 
then fraine of mind, but by accident casting 
his eyes over the street, he perceived a unan 
suspiciously watching him froin the op- 
posite side. 

For a noment he could not determine 
what to do. Upon a long consideration, 
however, he resolved to state the inatter 
fully to Valadi, but keep it a secret from 
the ladies. 

The two had remained unable to solve 
the difficulty uncil near midnight, when a 
loud knocking at the door filled them with 
consternation. What was to be done ? 

‘Mon Dieu ! we are lost!’ cried Leon ; 
and, advancing, he cried, “Qui frappe ?” 

“Open the door, quick ! We seek a per- 
son concealed in this house. Open qu.ckly, 
monsieur.”’ 

A look of pain crcased the pale features of 
the Englishman, but he quietly said to his 
friend. 

' “Retire, dear Leon ; 


befell the 


they will not know 


that anv but I answered them. Save your 
self for the sake of our fr iis. G i : 
‘ 
' 
slayers. They sefz " r 
“This is he. Which way, tnon Com 


mandant 7"’ said one. 
“To theknile! to the guillotine 1’ said 
waby wore. 


SD 





—_—_——___— 


He was burled along by the brutal horde 
in the sacred name of liberty. 

“Ah! ab! — ; we have thee now.” 
“What a beautifully small neck for the 
guillotine!” “Vive la Republic!" and 
other wild shouts, with the chanting of the 
‘*Marseillaise,”” made a scene perfectly dis- 
tracting to the poor prisoner. 

The shock to Madame Lefebre and Hor- 
tense was severe indeed ; the latter seemed 
berond consolation. 

tely so happy, now so thoroughly 
miserable. As for Leon Valadi, he boiled 
—actually boiled —with indignation ar.:i 
desire for vengeance. 

wt A oy = he. ol bi 

ng himself as much as possible, 
he delormnited to follow the procession. It 
beiug near midnight, and the rabble gone, 
the neighborhood was impressively quiet 
after the late tainult. 

Taking his pistols, vr ell charged, and his 
sword ready for use, be set,out with the 


im, 

As he approached the terrible Rue 
Royale, near which the guillotine carried 
on its fiendish work, and slain over a 
thousand persons since its removal from 
the Place Louls XV., he heard the wild 
ravings of the exultant horde es the 
crowded into the “Place” with their fres 
victim. 

Moving nearer, he saw what he desired, 

et dreaded to see; he saw Arthur Rath- 

ne, with agonised eyes, looking straight 
towards himself. 

Leon had lost all hope of galaing Hor- 
tense Lefebre through the Englishinan,but 
he was too generous—and, indeed, loved bis 
rival too much—to show the slightest inean- 
ness to hin in his terrible position. 

He’ could bear no more, 

With awild ory he rushed towards his 
friend, tiring both pistols and laying on 
heavily with his sward. 

He caused a inomertary sensation in the 
midst ot the sensual brutes, and ‘they made 
way for him perforce ; he thus reached the 
rival of his love, 

“Quick ! follow me,’’ was all he said, and 
by sheer strengh and swiftness cut his 
passage.back again. 

Arthur followed him closely. When 
just on the :nargin of the crowd, a heavy 
instrument struck the gallant guardsiman 
upon the temple. 

Rendered unsteady and dazed by the 
sudden blow, he staggered, and seemed 
likely to sink down. 

The sharp rallying words of Arthur 
spurred hiin on yet again, and the two can 
for dear life along the Rue Royale towards 
the Faubourg St. Antoine with a yelling 
multitude at their heels, when, swift as 
eagles, the passage to the pursuers was cut 
off by the newly-created enemies of Robes- 
pierre—in fact, the “monster of bluod”’ was 
himselfa prisoner, and travelling to the 
Convention, which sentenced him to die by 
his nuch-beloved guillotine the following 
day, and onthe tentti of Thermidor, Robes- 
pierre aud the “Reign of Terror” bad ended 
their career. 

Welcomed with glad hearts and open 
arins, Valadi and Rathbone met Madaine 
and her daughter in their home. 

Political Paris was toning down after its 
mad and bloody frolic. 

Arthur gained the hand of his love. They 
were sbortly afterwards tnarried, and with 
Madame Lefebre arrived safely in Eng- 
land. ; 

Thev lived a happy life henceforward in 
the quiet, pretty county of Devon. , 

The two friends parted with tmutual re- 
gret, and never inet again. 

The noble Leon Valadi fell in one of the 
sanguinary wars of Napoleon I., after a 
brave and generous service 
French sriooler. 

oo 

Eating A CaL¥r.—Somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Aylsham, Eng., lived a 
certain Jerry Eke, whose appetite was said 
to be superhuman, and whese prowess at 
harvesi-suppers was the boast and wonder 
and envy of the villagors round. It caine 
to pass that at a fariners’ market-dinner the 
talk turned upon Mr. Eke’s pertorinauces, 
when sotne One present protested that what 
had been narrated was impossible. 

“Impossible! said another. “I'll bet 
you five pounds Jerry Eke wili eat a calf 
ata sitting !’’ 

The wager was taken, and the preliini- 
naries were arranged. 

The calf was killed, the bones were cut 
out, the flesh was chopped into minute par- 


nous pasties, the outer crust of which was 
a thin film of batter, made lovely and 
tempting to every sense, but carefully 
kept from any ingredients tliat could cloy 
the palate. 

Jerry was cal'ed in, be having agreed to 
the wager with evident delight, and was 
told he might fall to. 

He did so, and steadily gorged. He hal 
mnade no difficulty of the first nine pastics ; 
but when a tenth was brought in he seemed 
to flag. 

To tha horror of his backers, he sighed 
and looked perplexed, It was but for a 
moment ; be desired only to expostulate. 





“] say, mas’r, Laiu’t got nuthin’ to say 
| agin then poys -I loik ‘em atwnazin’; but 
| I'm athinkin’ et’s abayut time as 1 should 


begin upon that ther aif 


? 
druggist who endea revi ft ‘ 
own twixture when Dr HButi's ¢ al 
| Syrup was asked for, aud Bull's he got 
| Price 25 ceuts a bottle, 


jm of the two poor women attending: 


ticles and apportioned into seventeen encor- | * 
; | Compound Oxyyen, and were enthusiastic 





under the | 


Sa 


HORSE-SHOES. 





OW that the horseshoe, as a 
pretty symbol of good luck, forms so 
inuch a part of household decoration, it 

nay not be amiss to say a word about ita 
signiticance in the olden tinres, 

he horse shoe war anciently believed to 
be an effectual protection against witcheraR 
and witetes, = could ne more overcome 
the sanctity of its semi-circular form than 
they could the inovement of astreain which 
even the most powerful could not crosa, if 
in the shape of a.running brook, as witness 
the race of Tam O'Shanter, who, pursued 
hy thein, the keystone of the bridge 
biniself, white the tail of bis good mare, on 
the wrong side thereof, becaiue the prey of 
the pursuing warlocks, 

6 have seen the horseshoe nailed to the 
lintel of barns and masts of vessels, for s 
witch, mounted on her broomstick, might 
take it into her head to descend upon some 
unlucky craft, or she might call ue the 
surging waves to engulf it, unless it were 
protected by this holy symbol, 

For a horse to cast a shoe was a bad 
omen when a gallant knight was about to 
start upon some expedition, hence, if a 
horse stuinbled, which he would be sure 
to do if iinpertectly shod, was uniucky. 

Wedo notin our dav believe much in 
witches or “bad signs,’’ but everybody is 
pleased with the good luck iniplied in 
the finding of a horseshoe, 

By an old Norman custom which bas 
been preserved Wo the present, the venera- 
ble castie at Oak bain is plentifully bedecked 
with horseshoes, 

The Lords de Freres were in olden time 
entitled to demand trom every baron on his 
first passing through the town a shoe from 
off one of his horse's feet. 

‘There are several shoes over two hundred 
ears old, the most notable being one given 
»y Queen Elizabveth,one by George IV.,and 

one by Queen Victoria, 

The Princess of Wales recently visited 
the town, and, in conformity with the 
custom, a gilt shoe, with her name in- 
scribed on it, will be fastened to the castle 
wall, 

In our day it is not much to give a gilded 
horseshoe, as did the Princess of Wales, but 
it was a serious thing to an old knight, who 
giving direct froin bis borse’s lvot, parted 
with his good luck. 

-_— —-_>> >. 

THe Buoop Rovau.—Even the blood 
royal bas bad no exemption from that ter- 
rible disease, leprosy. King Jobn, of 
Great Britain, had a son who died froim it, 
and it waseven in the blood of Baldwin 
IV., from whom descended the Planta. 
genets. Itattacked hit while he was yet 
atninor, and though he struggled bravely, 
‘swallowing tnany « bitter pang with « 
siniling face,” the disease had so ravaged 
his Constitution that at the age of 24 he was 
compelled to surrender his crown, and 
died two years later. King Robert Bruce 
is shown to have been another royal leper, 
as is proved by the testimony of many an- 
client historiais. 





. ——_—_ - — 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

A few years azo the health of Mrs. Liv- 
ermore becaine so i:paired that she was 
forced Wo retire from the lecture field. {How 
and by what ineans she was restored to 
health is related in an interesting letter to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, of Philadelphia, 
dated Fe. 1, 1854. From this jetter we 
inake the following extract : 

“Four years ago this spring, at the end of 
a very severe and exhaustive winter's 
work, I found inyself utterly broken down 
in health, My superb constitution bad 
hitherto carried tne triumphantly through 
every task I had i:posed on myself But 
I was now completely prostrated, with no 
power ol recuperation. 1 could sleep but 
two or three hours of the twenty-four, and 
then only in @ seimi-sitting position, because 


| of a difficulty of breathing—suffered excru- 
| eiating:y frou sciatica and neuralgia of the 


i prost ration. 


stommach—experienced the torimeat of indi- 
gestion, and the train of ilis that follow, 
and was harassed Ly optical illusions,whick 
were « source Of great Giscounfort, although 
I knew them to be illusions, My mental 
depression WAS AS SUVEeTO AS ny physical 
Tivlieved the hopeless  in- 
validisin, which IT bad dreaded, tad come to 
ine, and iny chief aint wasto hide imyselt 
frown friends and acquaintances who were 
afflicted on iny aceourt. 

“My physician recommended a trip to 
Europe. The change brought uo radical 
improvement. While in’ England some 
American acquaintances told us of the 


in it4 praises. 
“My husband 
Home Treatinent. 


immediately ordered a 
Jusedit tor a month, 


| punctiliously obeying the directions, bef ore 


| ] began to rally. 


: | St., Puuadelpuia, 


Toen my return to good 
health was rapid, and since then I have ea- 
joyed alinost uninterrupted perfect healtu 
and youthful vigor, IT resumed work tin- 
mediately, and Lave assiduously followed 
the inost laborious voeation ever since, al 
though long past the (ine of life when itis 
considered safe Wo toll severely and unre- 
sarittingly.”’ 


In another letter Mrs. Liverinore says: 


“T have ilways unl every where procia ned 
the excellence «of tlie Compound Oxvyen 
i could not live without it, unless ] atvat 
loned all iny work and Stroply existed and 
| i , 

ses ‘ ° \ i as irs 
STAKKE & PALEN, ey and LLL) Girard 
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Dur loung fF ofks could see nothing but a few chiumney-pots, | 
* | and people moving like shadows in the | 
ees ——— street below. ‘ | 


HOME, SWEET HOME. , 


BY KE. WwW PF. 


Phyliis soon grew tired of the window. | 
She wondered very much what Donald and 
her sisters were seeing, and how far off 
London was, 

| “Martha, she said presently, “we must 


j $ ” se we must We 
where not even a tmin ever came, | 6 1Or * walk; of course 


lived a fainity of children, of whom | “!Ways do at howe.” 1 Marti tel 
the eldest wasa big lad of eighteen, the | “Oh, dear, dear *" cried 3 artha, with 
rungest a little thing of five , something like a sniff, “Tl wouldn't do it for 
they led a ful, bappy life among worlds, 5’ tone my way Ser cortain, and 
the tieids and lanes and wild flowers, yet, | U8 Tun over in this dirty, foggy oe - 
- ® ry “art , ‘va , 
like ‘nany others, they took but little heed | |, Ww wd oo ve i ie apt Bonn By 
of «.@ beauties around, and some of thearat - a ~ sr = Mi oi } » ors d it is 
least spent a great deal of time in sighing yin a a Hin replied crussly; ‘and | - 
for thiugs they bad not got. ae got le 
; fue morning dragged on. 
‘ v7 ’ 
eicinhe. eldest girl, had a great del to At last Martha went downstairs to the 
> , kitehen to see about something, but when 
. eve , ne 
EEE ak poeeder than hnacestt it was seen about she could not refrain frou 
She was always wiabsien ! for some iin pom- having «a yossip with the landlady ’sservant, 
sible thing y sd never dreaming that the children could get 
If by any chance one of her wishes were 'E" saninechiol ; but they did, | Alle tl 
ratified, she was always disappointed, and Directly she had Kone, Phyllis thought 
an to want something else she would take just a peep out of doors, 
The children bad often beard and read Phe enchanted city, with its streets of 
about a wonderful place called London gold and untold marvels, coutd not be far 
Jonnie, who wasa very kind sister, wos Of She would try to get just one glimpse, 
always tal king to them about it, and the In atmoment she had tetehed their hats 
, ° P ha » " . od nance? 
wonderful stories ahe told thein made them  2UG Jaesets, poppe d thom on, and was lead 
long to see this enchanted city. ing her little sister downstairs, . 
That, indeed, was one of Jennie’s untul- It happened that the outer door was open, 
filled longings 80 She slipped into the stroel unobserved, 
She had read a great deal, and imagined Phyllis ran quickly along, and soon came 
a great deal more, till sho set all the child. t? @ turning. Just at this moment @ gleam 
ren longing too of sunshine shone out, dispersing the murky 
"” . haze. 
Their big brother Donald beard Piyllis : =r : aa ‘ , 
and EMe talking together one day, and he . Ab Recon oat ry ~Y “this is the py we 
barst in upon them with « laugh, and told re ern we sha see woe O the 
them that all the houses were palaces and venen totals Rites its — ntly. So oe 
the streets paved with gold, that marble So ahe dragged Nhifie along as quickly as 
fountains played in them, and that golden  "' ‘ male, 
carriages ieawe by tilk-white steeds rolled Sometimes people bumped against them, 
incessantly along; that trains rushed in and frightened thems very imuch; but 
every direction, and that ifyou just stepped Phis is soon saw they tneant no bari, so 
inside one it would take you’ anywhere, she kept on. 
like » flash of lightning ; that there was a Presently they turned inte a broad street, 
cbureh so high that you could not see the where there were, ob! such numbers of 
roof, and a needle 89 big that twenty men | Peeple, walking so fast, and the road was 
could mot Lift it : tuil of carriages and horses and wagons, 
Then Donald went away laughing, and waned the noise was just deafening. 
the children held their breath with wonder, Phyllis pulled Effie into a doorway, and 


and agreed that they should nevor be happy thought rig would wait till the people 
till they bad seen this fairyland, | bad passed, but she waited and waned, and 


Not Very long alter their mother came | Stl they kept on coming backwards and 
down to breaktast with red eyes, and their lor ards, just for all the world like a num, 
father looked grave. P ber ot busy ants swarining about an aut- 

They knew something was tho inatter, litt. 
and sat waiting in sorrowful dread, Poeere was no end to them. They hustled 

“Children,” said their mother, with a #ud Jomtled, and ran and pushed, and talked 
shaky voice, “you will have to leave this Lil Phyllis was utterly bewildered, and 
beautiful, peaceful home. You trust say Kald to herself she bad better go back 
good-bye toall your pets, for soon, very wLrALT. ; 
soon, We must Jeave them all. You trust But where was the turning ? 
be good ebildren and not fret; but ob! it It had gone. She could not see it. She 
is Very sad, Father is obliged to yo and peered out of her retreat 
live in London.” The street, the people, everything was 

Hlow strane ! hidden, except just close at hana, 

A ray of sunshine seemed to have passed They were enveloped in a thick, dark, 
round the table, changing apprehension steariy cloud, Which vovered all, except the | 


11.ES and niles away in the country, 





junto eager excitement, — : 

Phyllis clapped ber bands, Phyllis ran first this way, then that, try- 
intima? Oh, how lovely!” ing in vain to find the turnings. 

The mother sighed, and said, “Well Ieilie grew frightened, and began to ery, 
darlings, Pam glad you take it so well; | Which attracted the notice of a policeman. 
but bam afraid it will be a long time be- Phyllis remembered what her father had 
fore you feel as happy as we are in thisdear , Stl to Donald, so she asked, 
old home.” *Ploase will you show us the home?” 

At last came the morning when they were | “Where do you live ?” be asked. 
to start. ; “1 doen't Know the name,”’ Phyllis falter- 

Ti.ev were wild with delightand thought ed; “it's in astreet full of houses, joined 
it splendid fun at first. on (0 each other all ina row, and no yar. | 

But when the train with a shrill seream den. : 
flew tuto a dark tunnel, several hearts beat “Well, that isn’t snuch help,’ he replied, 
very wildly, and several little faces would kindly; “where might you be going to?” 
have looked white enough, could they have “We were trying to find London,” 
been seen. Phyilis said. 

At lust several heads began toache, anda “Tiving to find it; this ts London.” 
syrood imany legs seemed to want stretehing; “Oh, nol’ Phyllis cried, eageriy ; “1 
but the several hearts could not for worlds rea the golden streets, and the fountains, 
have owned that they were not enjoying and the palaces, and the trains, and the 
thenmelves liiineusely, church you can’t see the roof of, and the 

snd when the enchanted city was reach needle twenty men can’t lift, and the 
ed, it was dark, and they saw nothing bata golden carriages, and—"’ 
confused medley of lights and figures, and The tnan burst into such a laugh that 
walls with big letters all over thei, Phyllis stopped short, and stared at him 

Then they were jolted thoough some | aogrily. 
noisy, busy street, and were at tength de “My big brothers and sisters have gone 
positd safely in the house where they were — to look at it. They are doing it now,” 
tw lodge until their new bhoime was ready. Phyllis added. 

There wasso tiuch noise outside while The policeman paused a moment, and 
they were at tea, that Phyllis and Eeme then he said, 
wondered what could be the matter, until “Well, look here. That needle ain't so 
they saw that their father and mother did far off; Pil just take you to see it, and vou 
not seem iv the least alarined at it. nav see vour brothers and sisters too. Call 

When they went to bed, it was along | out directly if vou do.” 
time before they could go to sleep. | Sohetook them each by a hand, and 

But being very tired, they did manage tt, trotted them along through the fog, 
though they dreamed very queer things It wos an alarming journey, although the 
about a great inany people, and horses and =~ policeman was kind, and Phyllis felt sure 


“Loudon, 


carts tuinbling on the top of each other, | there was no other way of them getting 


with a noise like thunder, home, 

The next morning, when they were hav. | When he took them across those dreadful 
ing breakfast in a dark litte parlor, their streets, Effie in one arm, Phyllis banging 
father said Wo their mother, > on to tos other hand, Phyliis shat ber eves 

“You and 1] must go out and Jook about in terror. . . 
to-day."”) And to Donald he said, Bat presently they got away from this 

“You may take your two sisters for a confusion into a broad paved place, with 
walk on the Euibank:nent, and show thei trees to be seen here and there. 


the river, and the Teuiple, and Cleopatra's That was tiuch nicer. Their kind eom- 
Needle, but be very careful of crossings, pantion told) Phyllis to look out for ber 
and ask a policeman whe you don't Know friends, 
the wav. Phvilis and Effi must stay t “There's the needle, he said, all 4“ 
home, and amuse { us ves wilt { stiddes 
s , 
Live 
eo1rne LOYS «a it : i 
out charged Martha, Lhe Li allenada “ Kel W { " > . said ¥ 
to do her best t) amuse them; but Phyllis a comical simile; “anyhow, that’s what thes 
was not in-a mood to be amused. eall the needle, It’s cute 1 long wav to 
‘“‘Martha,’’ she said, ‘it’s horrid in here! hogland, and belonged toaMrs. Cle patra 
Let's go in the garden. What she did witht it isn't « et ~ ; 
‘Lor, miss! there isu't such a thing. but l reckon she didnuo Sybex os 4 rye path 
Then Phyli s went and iooked gul ul Lue witht it. a -_ 


; f 
| window, but the air was so thick that she 


agood thing you happened to come this 


| tumult. 


| be but drear and lonely. 


| the conveyance of instruction to mankind 


and Latin historians, some of them, mo 





EVENING POST. 


Phyllis looked at it witha very great feel- 
ing of disappointment. 

She didn't think it looked nice atall, 

“Them other things you talked of, tes," 
said the policeman, “there’s most every- 
thing to be found in London ; but not quite | 
that neither. The church comes the bigh- 
C8t.u"" 

Piyllis uttered a ery of joy, ane darted | 
away : opposite her stood Donald, Jennie, | 
alul Grace, ' | 

“Phyllis, you naughty, naughty ebild : 
what is the metter? and Effie too! Why, 
what does it mean ?” Jennie cried. 

“They were pretty nigh to being lost, 
:niss,’? the policeman said, gravely. "Tis | 


way.’ 

Donald thanked the man very heartily. 
and took charge of the children. He had 
net the heart to scold thein yet. 

Phvilis walked home with a heart full of 


Directly she was sate indoors she barst 
out erving, aud said, 

“Ido not like London; it is a borrid, 
dreadful, ugly place, and no beautital 
things at all; and, oh, Ido want to go 
home 1" 

“Be quiet, little stupid!’ Jennie said, 
shortly, giving her a push and a shake. 

“It's horrible,” persisted Phyllis. “We 
can’t live here. We tnust go home.” i 

Jennie threw herself down on a chair by 
the bedside, and began to ery too. 

“Jt isn’t half as bad for you, Phyllis, as it 
is for me,’ she cried, crossly; “and wecan’t | 
yo back. We must live in one of these | 
pokey, dingy houses for ever and ever. If 
only I'd known what it was like!” 

By-and-by their taother came home, and 
wis a'nazed to see the change that bad come 
over the ciildren. 

Still, she was able to console them a little 
by telling them that London would look 
very Cilferent when the fog was gone, and | 
that they would have by-and-by a nice quiet 
house, with a litthe garden; but their old | 
home ‘vas out of the question, 

That was gone forever. ‘Tuey must learn | 
to be cheerful and content. 
; 





What a hard jesson it was at first! but 
dear ine, after a while the children grew 
quite bappy, although they never found the 
enchanted city. i 

Butghey found something better, after a 
Shorttime, and that was a kind, bright, 
happy, echeerful Home, and that is what can 
inake any spot inthe world teautiful,while | 
without it, even an enchanted city would 


No.wonder Phyllis and Jenuie felt tniser- 
able during those first days in Londen. 
Their parents were feeling it tnuch more 
keenly, though they said nothing. 

Dear children, can you see what I mean 
by this little story ? 

If you have a good, kind home, try to be 
very happy in it, forthe tiine imay come | 
whon you would give everything you pos- | 
sessed to be back in it—**Howe, Sweet | 
Howe,” 


ee ee 


- a — an — 
SIEMORABLE DREAMS. — That dreams 
have been e:nmployed by the Almighty for 
is indisputable, from the pages of sacred 
writ. 
Many, too, have been recorded by Greek 





LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 





OVE in a cottage is said to exist nowhere 
but in novels ; that, however, is pure 
nonsense. 

it is one of the misfortunes of our higher 
state of civilisation, our higher education, 
eniarged tastes, and so forth, that the 7 
in lite fur voung men and maidens of the 
middle ranks of life, to those who belong 
te the professional clusses especially, bas 
become exceeding'y hard. 

Competition in all the professions, and 
indeed in business too, has become 80 keen 
that it ss next to in.possible for a young 
mantoearn eight hundred year till he is 
well over thirty, or a thousand a year till he 
is past forty. 

And eight hundred a year means a cot- 
tage, or rather a sinall, pretentious, and yet 
shabby house, with twelve feet by sixteen 
of garden in front, and five yards by thirty 
of disinal inclosure behind. 

To a bachelor, on the other band, eight 
hundred a year is weulth. It means coim- 
tortable, even elegant rooms, a club sub- 
scription, the power of paying visits and 
mingling freely in the society which he pre- 
fers, besides the power of laying by some- 
thing against the rainy day. 

If he marries on that income, disguise 
the truth as be may, all these comforts dis- 
appear. His next-door neighbors will be 
people respectable enough, but incapable 


| of affording bim any relief or amusement by 


their society. 

Books, indeed, and an occasional concert, 
may be had, but the club must be abandon- 
ed, and with it not only some luxuries, but 


| the counpanionship of men of his own, class, 


which is, alter all, the chief means of en- 


| larging one’s knowledge and views of life, 


and of keeping one trom sinking into a 
slough of petty cares and self-centred 
thoughts. 

The man who proposes to marry on a 
sinall income ought, by way of testing him- 
self, to take dingy roomsin a sinal]) house 


| for six montis, to accustomn himself to 9 


ing children, to dine habitually off cold 
roast inutton and lukewarin potatoes, to 
abjure cabs, theatres and cigars, and then 
ask himseif seriously at the end of the hall- 


, year whether he is will to live that-sort ul a 


life for the sake of the girl he loves. 
He may be sure of this, thatif he is not 


_ capable of enduring it while the roinance of 
| courtship lasts, he iv not likely to enjoy it 


more in the sober everyday lightof married 
life. 

And, vaving made trial of the life ofa 
poor inan, our intending bridegroom would 
do well to cousider whether the young lady 
who has charmed him is exactly the sort of 
a girl to be bappy in the dull life of a third- 
rate suburb, and the narrow rooms of a 
cheap house. 

Can she give up, not necessarily her 
inusic, but all the little elegancies which 
have done so inuch to make her what she 
is? Can shegive help, not occasional as- 
sistance, but regular, effectual aid in the 
kitchen and the nursery ? 

If she ready to spend her afterndons darn- 
ing stockings or cutting out children’s 
clothes, instead of going tu a tennis court or 
a picnic ? 

Can she give up not only her accustomed 
style of dressing, but her friends? tor she 





doubt, apoeryphal. OF the following ex- | 
amples our readers may believe as many or 
as few as they choose. ' 

Croesus dreamed that his accomplished | 
son Atyvs was transtixed by a javelin, head- 
ed with iron. He did all in his power to 
prevent it by removing him trom the com- 
inand ofthe Lydian forces; but his pre- 
cautions were of no avail. Atys was killed 
accidentally by the javelin of an attendant 
Whilst bunting the wild boar. 

Justus, a Roman patrician, drea ned that 
tie purple issued from bis loins. He iold 
his dream to the Emperor, whe, from 


will find it practically impossible to keep 
up acquaintanceship with those whose way 
of living is totaliy different from her own ? 

And yet, in spite of all, nature is stronger 
than prudence ; love laughs at poverty as 
he laughs at locksmiths. 

Allthe wisdom in the world will not 
hinder the human heart from loving the 


| loveable, and wien love fills the beart it 


will find expression soinehow. If the love 
is returned the end is certain, and love in 
a cottage is the inevitable result. 

There can be no doubt that if the bard 
fight with poverty and with the personal 





jealousy, put Lim to death; but Justus’s 


daughter, a landsome girl, was appointed | 


attendant to Severa Augusta, 

Shortly alter, she was seen by Valentin- 
ian, and so engaged his atfections that he 
tnarried her, having obtained a special law 
for the purpose, and made her jomnt-partner 
of the empire with his empress. 

Cicero, during his flight from Rome, 
unagined he beheld in his sleep Caius 
Marius, preceded by the fasces bound with 
laurel, who condoled with him on aceount 
of his being obliged to leave the country, 
and consigned hitn to the care ef a Lictor, 
who was instructed to place him on the 
monunient of Marius, where, it issaid, were 
the hopes ofa better fortune. 

Sallust, on hearing the dreatn, is Said to 
have foretold the speedy revurn of Cicero 
and downfall of Marius, 

Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian 


‘are each declared to bave foreboded in their 


dreams the indignation of the gods, winet: 
was inanifested in their several fates. 
According to Nenophon, a form appeared 
to Cyrus in his sleep, directing him to pre- 
pare tor death. 
[In the fell persuasion that the dream: was 


a divine warning, Cyrus is stated to have } 


performed Sacrifices to Jup ter, the Sun, 
andother wods, according to the Persian 
custoin, and to bave returned his thanks 
giving forthe Dbiessing vouclhsafed to this. 
, \ 
taal - = 
! 
COMP Lele \ rea atic SAY i 
death. Any Siulflerer from this dreadful 
disease sending a self-addressed Slam ped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 199 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receiwe the re- 
ceipt free I charge 


deterioration which poverty too often brings 
in its train can be successfully maintained, 
| aspeedy marriage is better than a long en- 
| gagement. 

| Nothing in a prosperous existence can 
give the sweet sense of comradeship,of trust 
} in each other, which they who have 
| Weathered the storin can enjoy. 

Tbe harder the fight the closer will true 
hearts be drawn together. 

The love that flies out at the window at 
the wolf's suarl must have been but a weak- 
ling from the first. . 

All we contend for is, that young people 
ought not to plunge into a iife of compara- 

| tive poverty without fuily realising what it 
2 a 4% gaining some in- 
sight into the life which they pose 
ouhee. fie ” 
| They can then judge whether their jove 
and their courage are equal to the task de- 
manded of them. 
-_-- 6 


THE delays of good and dutiful inten- 
tions, Which ultimately lead to the defeat ot 
thei, cause tore regret and repentance in 
‘most wen’s lives probably than any other 
class of causes, ‘ 

_— 6 —~<— 
Important. 

Piiladélphians arriving in New York via 

Cortiand Street Ferry by taking the 6th 


(venue Elevated Train corner Chureh and 
i Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
“=f reagt Tmysit ‘ru } é 
8 and s ‘ 
iGrand Central D 


igguge will transfered from Hote 

lo this Depot, FREE. 600 Elegantly fur- 

nished rooms $1, and upwards per day. 

Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 

City. Families can live bvetter for lexs 

meney atthe Grand Union, than at any 
| Otwer first class hotel in the city. : 
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A 
Two kisses, darling, stand out clear as Gre 
Through all the gladness of car wedded life ; 
Each perfect as a shrine of holy love, 
Each pressed on thy dear lips, most preciors wife. 


The@frst was snatched from ruby lips that glowed, 
As conscious of their beauty, om that morn 

When thy low **Yea"* had crowned my ardent prayers 
And taught me unto what bilss I was born. 


The rising sun shone on us bright and fair, 
And as its beauty mirrored in thine eyes, — 

I took my kiss, and with it, at thy touch, 
Entered that moment into Paradise ! 





The second—ah ! theagony of love 

With which I gave that kiss with bated breath. 
I held thee in my arms all fragile, weak, 

As given back from out the jaws of Death ; 


And then I kissed thee. And the setting sun 
Shore on the pallid lips that clang to mine 

(Drawing in strength by toree of my strong love), 
And casta halo round thee, half dir ine. 


Those kisses mark the eras im my life : 
Both born of love, and that love boru of thee, 
Both gilded by the sunshine sent from God, 


Are sacred both, enshrined is memory ! 
ee aa ——— 
BEAUTY SPOTS. 

Y this name were demgnated ceriain 
black patches which were placed upon 
their features by the belles of the seven- 
teenth century and early inthe eighteenth. 
Usually a black paich of court plaster was 
cut out, and stuck on any portion of the 
countenance, either to hide a blemish, to 
divert attention from certain details consid- 
ered objectionable, orto fix the eye upon 
some point which the wearer wished to be 
particularly noticed. ° 

Most writers on dress and manners have 
more or less to say about the patch, or 
beauty spot, and, of course, allusions to it 
are frequent in the pages of the poets, dra- 
matists, satirists, and moralists. 

From all these an entertaining collection 
could be made of passages bearing upon the 
subject, and perhaps the following speci- 
mens may not be useless. The four first 

. will ke found in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, 
and the remainder are from a variety of 
sources, which have been carefully indi- 
cated : 

The poet Cleveland says : 








Then Madame Nature wears black patches, too. 
Sir John Suckling writes : 


If to every common feneral 
By your eyes martyred, such grace were allowed, 
Your face would wear, not patches, but a cloud, 


Pope makes one of his ladies say : 


This the morning omens seme to tell, 
Thrice trom my trembliag hand the patch-box fell, 


The patch-box was almost like a snuff 
box, and often bad a small mirror inside the 
lid tor use where alterations and additions 
were required, and so forth 

Addison, when speaking of certain lady 
partizans, says: ‘“They patct.ed differently 
and cast hostile glances upon one another, 
and their patches were placed in different 
situations as party signals to distinguish 
friends from foes.”’ 

Dr. Brewer, in his Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, tells us that ‘the Whig belles 
wore patches of court plaster on the right, 
and the Tories on the left side of their faces 
or foreheads.’”’ 

Ordinary writers on the subject foilow 
one another so closely that a quotation from 
a book which is now but little known may 
lurnish an agreeable variation. Mrs. Han- 
nah Woolley has a long tirade againsi 
patches in “‘The Gent'ewoman’s Compan- 
ion; or, a Guide to the Female Sex.”’ The 
whole of the passage cannot be given here, 
so we will content ourselves with citing the 
essential portions of it. Mrs. Woolley 
SAYS : . 

“I know not how to excuse the vain cus- 
lom, now so much in fashion, to deform the 
face with black patches under a pretence to 
make it more beautitul. It is a riddJe tome 
that a blemish should appear a grace, a de- 
formity be esteemed a beauty. 1 am confi- 
dent were any of them born with those half 
moons, stars, coaches, and horses, and such 
like trumpery, by which a lady becomes a 


the fashion out of pure necessity, and not 
novelty." 

She goes on to suggest pimples, etc., and 
then proceeds : 

“By the impertinent pains of this face- 
spoiling-mender the Exchanges (tor we 
have three great arsenals of choice varie- 
ties) are furnished with a daily supply and 
variety of beauty spots, and these patches 
are cut into little moons, suns, stars,castles, 
birds, beasts, and fishes of all sorts ; so that 
their faces may properly be termed a land- 
scape of living creatures. The vanity and 
pride of these gentlewomen hath in a man- 
ner abstracted Noah’s ark, and expressed a 
compendium cf creation in their front and 
cheeks.”’ : 

The notion of a daily supply is amusing, 
and, as regards the patterns, it is evident 
that no pains were spared to diversify and 
multiply them. 

Many other writers could ' quoted, but 
for the most part they add little \o the in- 
formation afforded by Mrs. Wooley, so far 
as the ladies are concerned. Swifi refers 
to the custom : 


We begged her but to patch her fare, 
She never hit one proper place. 
According to Addison, ‘‘Wherever 
place a patch you destroy a beauty.’ 
Butler’s allusion in his Hudibras is well- 
know to the majority of readers : 


you 


Black patches that she wears 
Cut into suns, and moons, and stars. 


That patches were not unknown to Shak- 
speare, for gentlemen at least, is evident 
from his words in ‘‘All’s Well,”’ (iv., 5), 
as Clown says, ‘‘O, madam, yonder’s my 
lord, your son, with a patch of velvet on’s 
face ; whether there bea sear under it or no 
the velvet knows ; but ‘tis a goodly patch ot 
velvet.”’ 

The elder Disraeli, in his ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,’’ makes a distinct statement on | 
the subject. He says: 

‘‘Patches were invented in England in 
the reign of Edward VI. by a foreign lady, 
who in this manner ingeniously covered a 
wen on her neck.”’ 

This is not quite satisfactory and proba- 
bly Mr. Thomas Wright is more to be relied 
on when he intimates that the custom of 
patching was derived from France. 

The theme is not uninteresting, and no 
doubt many ot us, altering the meaning of 
ove of his words, could say with Tennyson : 


And f have shadowed many a group 
Of beauties that were born 
Iu teacup times of hood and hoop, 
Or while the patch was worn, 
—-—(» >> — 


— brains of Bold. 


Hold integrity sacred. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Evil gotten, evil spent. 

Think of ease, but work on. 
Zealously labor for the right. 

Yield not to discouragements. 
Forgive any sooner than thyself. 
Be not too hasty to out-bid another. 


Fight life’s battle bravely, manfully. 
Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 
Deeds are fruit, words are but leaves. 

Go notinto the society of the vicious. 
What is bought is cheaper than a gift. 
Crosses are ladders that lead to heaven. 
Do what you ought let come what may. 
Extend to every one a kindly salutation. 
A man is not good or bad for one action. 


Keep yourself innocent it you would be 
happy. 
If you wish good advice consult an old 
person. 


a ee ee 


__ Femininities. 


7 
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_ News Notes. 


—_— 





King county, Washington Territory, has 
one woman justice of the peace and one woman coe- 
siable. 


marry any nice young man who will take 
New Orieans Ex positior. 


against burglars is to have a pretty cook. 
willkeep your house in view, 


Dowager—‘‘It’s been the worst 
can remeinber, Sir James. All the men seem to have 
got married and none of the girls.** 


“A wonder,"’ said a bonnie girl, ‘‘what 
our Jock sees-in the lassies, that he likes them «se 
weel? For my part, | wouldna giea lad for a the 
lassies e’er saw.’ 

os | 


Mistress (to amiable servant maid) : 
am going to the theatre this evening, so I shall be 
home late.’ Amlable maid— ‘‘Oh, you needa't apot- 
ogize to me for that.** - 


“Oh, Professor |’ exclaimed sentimental 
old Mrs, Fishwacker, during a private orgaa recital 
in her new music room, ‘‘do pull out that «weet sax 
vomica stop once more !** 


Never trust a secret with a man who loves 
his wife, for he will tell his wife, she will tell ber ete 
ter, and her cister will tell everybody. That's about 
the way the thing works. 


A New York paper suggests thet while 
moralists are looking affer the evils of easy divoree, 
they might justly pay some attention to the evils of 
easy marriage. The point is well taken. 


There are plenty of good, but weak, wo 
men in every commuuity who'll work, and starve, 
and scrimp, in order to furnish their parlors, sad 
then won't sit in them for fear of injaring the fermi- 
ture. 


A gentleman noticing that his wife's bon 
nets grew smaller and smaller, and the bille larger 
ana larger, calmly said: ‘‘l suppose this thing will 
go on until the milliner will send nothing bat the 
bill.*’ 


In spite of all the inventive genius of this 
country, no one has ever succeeded In making « 
sleeve-button that will permit a young man te beg 
his beet girl without tearing a hole in her trees at the 
point where her backbone saws into his arm. 

‘‘Mamma,’’ said a girl who had just com 
menced her lessons in geography, ‘‘whereatberwts steal! 
I find the state of matrimony?" “‘OL,”” replied the 
mother, **you will find that to ve one o the emited 
states.*’ 

“Isn't that a beautiful piece of music?’ 
said one of Mrs. Clogger’s female boarders, a- 
turned from the piano. ‘‘Llikeit very mowets, 
plied Jones, ‘*particularly those long rests tat cecer 
through it,*’ 

A woman, whose son had been ruined by 
dissipation, was fined @2 in Hamilton, Ont.,the her 
day, with the alternat've of ten days in jail, beramse 
she knelt before a saloon and asked God te caree ube 
liquor traffic, 


A man who claims to have investigated 
the matter close, says that more than half of the ta- 


ote 
rf- 


The best way to guarantee yourself. 
rT a 


’ 
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Wolf hunts are the craze in parts ot Min- 
neeota. 





The Standard Oil Company employs 93,- 


A Georgia girl announces that she will on men. 
her to the | 


Maltese cats are to come in now in place 
of pug dogs. 
A Rochester umbrella thiet has been sent 
jail for tour months. 
Venison was sold at two cents a pound in 
Botee (ity, Idaho, recenily. 

About 3,000,000,000 wooden toothpicks 
are aneually made ia this country. 

Over 5,000 patents an churns have al- 
ready been granted by the Government. 


Large loose cloaks, easily put on and off, 
low 


| will be to high favor as-the season advances. 


Even toilets are worn with high 
tlices, according to the fancy of earer. 
A pretty smoke-colored satin costume has 
a fight of swallows embroidered up the front. 
Companies that insure the lives of chil- 
dreain England are becoming enormously wealthy. 
A Boafialo man lately recovered his sight 
cuexpectediy after having been blind for, over 6fy 


| years. 


It is estimated that the average cost to the 


| people te ive thousand dollars tor each bill paserd by 





dies of this country belleve that the protective tari® 
is something to prevent a mouse from running eader 
a woman's skirts, 

‘‘Does our talk disturb you?’ said ome 
of accompany of talkative ladies to an old gemtie 
man sitting in a railway car the other afternoon. 
‘*No, ma’am,’’ was the naive reply, ‘I've been mary 
ried forty years.”’ 

Don’t marry a man that chews tobLaccu. 
The use of tobacco is a dirty and filthy hatit. imjert- 
ous to the health, and expensive. Only ome passage 
in the Bible can be quoted in its favor ; Let bine that 
is filthy be filthy till. 

“A young lady in St. Louis recently doused 
a young man with a ps/ifelof water while he was on 
his knees begging her ty be his bride. Newer get on 
your knees before a St. Louls girl. (rab her arven« 
the waist at once. It makes her mad to lo taleahi+ 
time. 

At a recent wedding, 


— 


where the bride 


was very dHatory in arriving at the charch,a lady re- 
marked concerning the affair: **Well, itn of 
that woman being iate in getting here, whem «he has 


been waiting twenty years for just such a chemce a 
this!’ 

“Ain't you almost boiled?’ inquired a 
little girlofa gentleman Visiting her father a a4» 
ther, ‘*No, little one, Ican‘t say that I am Kut 
why do you ask that, Daisy ” “hs ocauce | 
beard mamma say your wife alway- kept bot 
water."* 

There is said to be a curious freak in fee 
jon just now. Women, having exhaa+tt ts and 


. 


insects for ornaments, are Dow explotting the reptile 
world to heighten their charms. Oruament« s f 
rattlesnake skins are in vogue, the rattles Geiag used 


ae 





as earrings. 

Doctor—‘‘You sec, wifey, dear, I have 
pulled my patient through, after all. A very critical 
case, can tell you.’* His wife **VYes, dear huts. 
A) 





He that will not be counseled cannot be 
helped , 

Be slow of giving advice, ready to do 
service, . 

Save when you are young to spend when | 
you are old. 

A bridle for the 


piece of furniture. 


a 


tongue is a necessary 


To persevere in one’sduty and be silent, 
I ) 








stranger to herself as well as others, she 
: would give more money to be freed from | 
" them than a seven vears stly expense in 
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tom of patching t r faces | they did t 
row it from the Fren h. they wil] do ill to | 


imitate such who, it may be, made use of 






is the best answer to cala 
There is one pet 


<a lal I er ate mm 


ilar iteature about a 


ra 
happier tl 
difficult, for we «tie ‘ ’ ha 


an other | . 


ways 


than they are. 


but then you are 60 clevor in your protession. 
if | had only known you five years earlier [ Soe! cer- 
tain my first busband—my pour Thomae—wouid hav 


been saved,”* 
Last Sunday an up-town lady appeared 


om lik Sree, 


ready for church in a magnificent a 


“Won't you leel uncomfortable in that cree at 
church ?7** asked ter husband. ‘The weather 
warm, and it seems to fit you very so * **§ think 


agiy 


2 “we 


not,’ she said, ‘‘No woman ever f 


dress uncomfortable in church. 
A young man asked forthe hand of a 
{ Aa she hesitated about reg ' 


i; ‘‘lawait your a 


beautiful girl. 
sal 
breath The 
fear sir, you will h 
g vesiaes 


at me 


- “ated 


youug nan 
" A 


¥ lad . “ 


ung 


eu 


Maria 


| taken in by four firms in Pittsburg for sales 


apiece. 
each of them three months to add te it. 


(ongress. 

Amusement competition is so strong in 
Pimira, N.Y., that epera is run at from © to twenty- 
five cents. 

Ten thousand dollars for hats have been 
to pay 
election bet«. 

A fair quality ot artificial 
of equal parte of limeand sand, 
same as brick. 

England has been having during the pres- 
ent winter one of the heaviest snows it bas known 
for many years. 

The total 
couetry, ascetima’ed by a mauufacturer, 

1, 9), (10), a year. 

One hundred and one thousand oranges 
were borne this year by trees on one acre of land in 
Miauet City, Florida. 

The biggest goose ever raised in the West 
weighed % pounds, and grew to the usual toughness, 
in “loux City, lowa. 

New Orleans has an ordinance making it 
comuulsory upon restaurant-keepers to have written 
or printed bille of fare, 

At a wedding in Gwinnett county, Ga, 
the other day, the bride was fourteen and the groom 
wventeen years of age, 

Tobagganing, atter the Canadian fashion, 
is to be introduced tn some of the suburban towns of 


stone is made 


It costs shout the 


production of cigars in this 
Is aboat 


| Massachusetts this winter, 


A lite insurance man made a calculation 
whieh shows that in 193) there will be living ©‘ sure 
vivore of the war of the rebellion, 


A crane capable ot lifting 147 tons fs in 
process of construction in Hamburg. It will be the 
largest machine of the kind in Europe, 

Paper wheel-spokes are coming into use. 
The paper pulp is foreed into iron moulds under 
heavy prewure, where it dries and hardens, 

Judson W. Lyons, colored, has been ad- 
mitted to the bar at Augusta, Ga. He is the third 
colored’ mau thus admitted in that city since the 
war. 

In one night, recently, between dark and 
ten o clock, no less (han seventy-five counterfeit dol- 
lare were passed on the drivers of a Brookiyn rail- 
wer. , 

A large deer was killed the other evening 
near Moline, Nevada. It had become plinaed or fas 
cinated by the headlight, and was strock by the loes- 
imotlive. 

A syndicate has been formed to introduce 
the electric light into Peruvian cities, 
except Lima and Callao have even gas, 
being used, 


For referring in print to the leader of the 


Nowe of them 
kerosene oil 


Stettin Academy of Music asa ‘‘vielln seraper,** @ 
musical critic was lately sent to prison for five days 
by a Leipsie court. 


Of three samples of honey examined in 
Maescachusetts two were found to be chieffy 
it is a great mistake for farmers to allow 
come to the glucose barrel, 


gliucwse, 
their tees 


at 
Five sisters, the youngest of whom was 
fifty years old, and who had not met all together for 
forty vears, held a reunion at the 
ther, in Milwaukee, recently. 


house of their fa- 


To restore the colors of carpets, a thin 


| layer of hardwood sawduat well dampened with a «o- 


lution of common salt spread over then and allowed 
to dry, is said te be excellent, 

Two Brooklyn men recently stole @100 
worth of old brass and sold it for @ cente DB cents 
it wa such @ sinasl sum that the Jadge gave 


A bill is pending before the Alabama Leg 


isiature compelling persons carrying concealed dead- 


lv weapons to desiguate the fact on their persone by 


wearing a badge in-crived;: ‘lam armed.** 


It has been discovered that a Michigan 


acher, by @ misunderstanding of an anatomical 
wlel used in a public school, taught his handrede of 
pile that the heart was the liver, and vice verna 
The raid on poisonous colored-candy i« 
t New \ rk anitary of 
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Horse-Chestnut Blooms. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








ENEATH the dancing shadow of a 





wide-epreading horse-chestnut tree 
stood a child-woman, tall and fair. 

Lovingly the old tree sprinkled its white | 
snow of blooms over and around ber, and 
the suinmer air was fragrant with flower | 
incense. 

So thoaght Bertha Figlia, as sbe strained | 
her pretty throat in vain effort to echo the 
sparkling cascade of melody with which 
a provoking lark challenged and imocked 
her. 

“Ah, yes! You may look at mesideways 
if you like—you know I can't do it; and al- 
though you perk your head so innocently, 
every feather on your little anatomy is ruf- 
fled with oxultation,”’ said the girl. 

Silence fell. 

Only the rustling of leaves and the distant | 
lowing of cattle gave far se:mmunion with | 
the struggling sigh that escaped envious | 
Bertha’s lips. 

“J will go home,” she said, “and drown 
iny ambition in wellauof whey. I will put 
my hope beneath the churn-dash, and time 
my voice to calling stray pigs "Tis tise | ese 
to think of anything else, when even @ lit- 
tle ineadow-lark can set inv heart throbting 
with euvy tal!) «L'il go home, and keep 
on cutting bread and butter!’ 

She turned hastily away, but a chiding 
root of the sheltering tree caught one of her 
unwilling teet,and she fell forward directly 
intothe arinsof a gentieman, who, very 
pesper'y. very naturally and very grace- 

ully accopted the situation. ap 

“Op—oh! Excuse me, sir. 1 did not 
know that any one was near—my foot 
caught in that root,"’ staus:ered Hertha, 
apologetically. 

“You, 1 see itdid. I was fortunate to 
bave saved you from an unpleasant fall. 
Chances is sometimes very gracious. I was 
at that moment trying ts invent tute 
apology by which to make my presence 
kuown. The nusicattracted me frou the 
highway, and really 1 could not lear myself 
from the spot.” 

Thus, with easy grace, the gentleman ac- 
counted for his opportune appearance; and 
blushing Bertha went insearch of the stray- 
ing cowsa balf bour alter, less impatiost 
with her own vocal powers,and weaving in- 
to her maiden dreams the warp and wool of 
the fiMtering words and manly beauty of 
the dark-eved stranger. 

Weeks fled, and somehow, as Bertha 
massed to and fro from the pastures, at first 
ry chance, at longth by design, she often 
met her accidental acquaintance beneath the 
overarching branches of the g.ant borse- 
chestnat. 

Sitting one day, with her bared white foot 
idly patting the laving riplets of a cowslip- 
bordered creek, her great gray eyes gazing 
musingly up at the shifting, pink-lined 
clouds, she thought over all that the stran- 
ger bad told her—of the world lying beyoud 
the long meadows—of the fortune lying in 
her wondrous voice, in the curves of her 
rounded limbs, in the witehery of her 
flower-face, in the waving glory of ber vel- 
low bair—of admiring and applauding thou- 
sands—of golden luxury and silk attire—of 
books, inusic and the power of sony. 

It was to this last that ler seul re sponded, 
To sing—to do nothing but sing. To give 
expressions to ail the inusical raptures that 
swelled within, and hold mankind under 
the spell of her mastic voice. 

To live in an atmospbere where music 
was the be-all and end-all of existence. 

Ah! this seemed to her artistic soul Ely- 
sium, 

The die was cast—she must go. The tide 
of an unsatisfied longing Neooded her whole 
being with enthusiasin, and even the heart- 
throb that went out to her tender, over- 
worked :nother gaveonly a momentary tug 
at the tixedness of ber purpemse, 

*“{ will come back to her,” she said, as 
she twinkled a shower of pearly drops trom 
off the tips of her pire ke teres “J will come 
back to her when Lam rich and fatmcous. 
She will forget the pain I gave her, and be 
proud even of tiny way-wardness, I will 
love her 80 thatshe shall forget the pain! 


A round harvest moon huny full <and 
clear in the heavens, and the earth siept 
wrapped in the sheeted pallors of Ibs) pure 
beams. 

Over swathes of cradied grain and mounds 
of tresh-mown hay; over peaceful herds 
chewing the cud of rest and contentment; 
over farinhouse and cottage streamed the 
silvery light, as Bertha Fighia looked a 
piteous goood-bye upon the sleeping tnother- 
face she dared not risk impressing with a 
parting kiss, and passed out inte the humid 
night. { 

A sight of satisfaction and -celief escaped 
froin the lips of hin who waned there in 
the gloom as the flying figure, now clearly 
detined ina pateh of mellow ligiit, caine 
through the night and halted at his side. 


“J ain come,’ breathed sh« “Will vou 
keep your promise 7’ ’ 

“Faithfully. Dy the heavens abuvye—’ 
began the man. 

“Swear notat all gravely terrupted 
Bertha. ‘To gratify mv a t j 
vate the power God as e I havwe 


stolen away ir 


and cheris 


vou a8 
deal trait 

a@ mother's broken beartw 
to oternity.’ 


“Words are idle. Let the sequel prove 


whetber ] au) ainan or a villain. Come! i 
* 


: . 
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‘THE SATURDAY 





The train is due at the Junction in twenty 


minutes. Wecan talk at length on this) 


matter when the iron-borse is bearing 


us on towards the scene of your future 


triuinphs,”’ 
* a * * ° ° 


One by one the months glided into years, 
and repeated themselves, and a fair, pale 


girl counted them as one step nearer the 


crowning of ber hopes. 
Her whole soul was absorbed Io the art 


| to which she had consecrated her young 


life. 

Shewtudied and sung as other people 
breathe. 

Herecharacter was harmony itself. She 
wept intime and sung in concord. The 


‘musical element was developing in ber 


grandly, but at the seeming expense of 
every other sentiment. 

The face-of nature was beautiful to ber 
only as it appealed to ber ear through 
sounds, and she would listen hours with 
abated breath to the exterior and interior 
harmonies of rustling foliage, marmuring 
waters, ticking of the clock, the sighing 
winds,the plashing millwheel or the patter- 
ing raindrops; but she lost sight of human 
passions.-of love, faith, sorrow and joy, as 
they gladden or rend to distraction the 
majority of God's creatures. 

In the last vear of ber probation the story 
of that wonderful soprano voice was teld, 
and the most celebrated masters and critics 
traveled to hear and judge of her powers. 
Some went away rejvicing, a& only a must 
clan can rejoice, over the periection of 
vocalization; others, with envy and chagrin, 
closed their ears to the inerit# of so hopeless 
a rival.® 

And still she toiled on, never satisfied 
with herself—never relaxing one iota of the 
wearisome drill until the grand hour of 
triumph came, and La Seala rang with the 
plaudits of an enthusiastic audience. 

She had literally to tread a path of flowers 
in retiring from the stage, andl as a single 
spray Of feathery bhorse-chestnut blossom, 
fluttered down like a white dove and caught 
in the feathery laces above her throbbing 
breast, she raised it caressingly to her lips, 
then with an indescribable grace carried it 
to her beart, and with one swift glance t»- 
wards the inanager's box she Vanished in 
the wings. 

“Shall Il have inv reward, or did the 
fatniliar blooiws Stir up old) i emories, and 


thoughts of her mother force fondness into | 


her eyes?’ mentally asked the man, as he 
turned away froin the scene of his protegee’s 
successful debut, yet only balfsatisfied. 

American interest and curiosity were on 
the qui vive. 

Fiaming posters and the press enthu- 
siastically announced the opening night of 
Bertolgg@@i the new prima donna, in New 
York. 

Foreign bulletins were widely copied,the 
fiat of the inighty few had gone forth, and 
expectation was running high in antieipa- 
tion ofthe moment when the cantatrice 
should make her first bow to an audience 
of her country-people. 

Wile the printer's ink was drying, so- 
ciety discussing what it should wear, aud 
the chorus rehearsing, a4 man and a woman 
stood beneath a horse-chestiuut tree whose 
autumn livery of gold and crimson drifted 
helplessly in the soft Indian sumuner 
breeze. 

“[T have been true, Bertha. You are fa 
mous, IT have given you back to your 
mother stainless as you were the August 
night you left her, I have waited long and 
paulienthy—uow may I claim ny reward 7” 
asked he. 

“Lam yours, maestro. Through you I 


ams What law. Take thine own. Woald 
that it were'a wortiier offering '" 
.’My queen! My singing-bird! fT ask no 


more of Fate. Beneath these shades I 
wooed thee; beneatii these shades [To won 
thee, and beneath, these shades I will wed 
thee.”’ 

“Yes, but novuntil I have finished my 
engagement for the season. I iust make 
the triumphal tour, as vou call it” 

“Tam impationt of delays, uty sweet; but 
vour will aiust hencetorth be iy law.” 

So it was finally arranged that thev were 
to be inarried when the breath of ‘Spring 
had covered their try sting-tree with feathery 
yarlands of bridal white. 

They traveled from city to city, adding 
leat by leaf to ber laurel wreath! 

Ife who had learned to love her so well 
would sometimes bold her white hands 
fast, aS he listened to her voice searing and 
Vibrating with tnore than natural brillianey 
and watehed the rosy color tade trom her 
tuce, leaving it pale and transparent as an 
saygate, 

Alter a little, the rendering of a few bars 
would fetch out a bright red spot on either 
cheek that struck a cold fear wo the lover's 
heart. 

Hie pleaded that she should rest. 

“When we are mearrie |,” she would 
answer hia, with one of ber rare, kindling 
siniles, 

One night, as the whole audience sat 
breathlesslv entranced by the tmatebless 
sweetness of her liquid voice, the end then 
caine. 

Like a star suddenly gone out into eternal 
space, she disappeared, 

The silver bowl] was broken, the golden 
cord loosed. 

“Bury ine where first we t she whis 


mile’? chj)ea 


i + a 
As a remedy r coughsand lds, Aver’s 
(‘berry Pectoral bas never been equalled. 
[is name isa bousebold word throughout 
the world. 


| lowed as cautiously and rapidly as possible, 


| hard to make his own grasp the tighter. 
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A NIGHT OF SUSPENSE. 


| 





Bohemian” isone which refers to a 

siecpless night passed by him on one 
Gocasion at a litthe wayside bostelry, lying a 
short distance back from the main road 
leading to Freiberg. 

He was hungry aud weary with a long 
day's travel, and in spite of the inost earn- 
est entreaties on the part of Lis faithful old 
servant Joseph— who declared from his 
knowledge of the Bohetnian character that 
| they would both most assuredly be mur- 
| dered in their sleep if they fested there— 
he determined to apply at once for such 
shelter and accommodation as the place 
woald afford. 

The host, a full-blooded Czech, appeared 
at the door, and, in answer to their in- 
quiries, assured them that nothing should 
be -vanting to their comfort. 

He had ample room, and a foodly store 
of provisions, and the servant*was accord- 
ingly ordered to unyoke. Nothing, bow- 
ever, would induce the latter to sleep away 
from his horses—he would save them at 
ADY Cost. 

Giving free vent to his fears, and the 
dreadful forebodings of evil which weighed 
upon hit, be succeeded, before retiring for 
the night, in iyspiring the mind of his mas- 


A ete the “reminiscences” of an “old 


DYSPEPSIA. 


habits, mental worry, bervous 

peepey ~~ Fged pA mom A 
ing or ’ 
induce Constipation followed by general 
‘ of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, in which the disorder of each 
orzan increases the infirmity of the others. 

The immediate results are Loss of A 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn 
ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, 
of physical and mental vigor, 
sense of weight and fullness in the stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as 

Inevery instance’ where this disease does 
not orizinate‘from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER'’S Pris may be confidently 
relied upon to effect a cure. cases 
pot amenable to the curative influence of 
AYeER’S P1L.8 alone will cortataty sett if 
the PILLs are aided by the powerful blood- 
purifying properties of AYER'S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Dyspeptics —— ee oe ype tnd 
treatment of their malady is 
the wore difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and | 





ter with somg of Lisown apprebensions,and 
with so much effect that the latter found it at 
last ins possible to sleep. ! 

After some hours of watching and sus 
pense, he dropped at length into an uneasy | 
sluisber, which, shurt as it seemed, was 
disturbed by the most frightiul and bharas- | 
sing dreams, ) 

Suddenly a fit of coughing aroused him, 
and he fancied he heard a gentle creaking | 
noise outside hisdoor. He started up in | 
bed, and listened intently. The stealthy 
tread of retreating footsteps along the nar- 
row passaye,was distinctiy audible. 

He sprang from the bed, crept a8 noise- 
lessly as possible to the door, and cautious- 
ly opening it, peered out into tie gloom, 

Atthe turther end of the passage a dark 
figure was just observable making its way 
silently through an entrance at the back 
inte the courtyard which led to the stable. 

The thought that poor Joseph was about 
to be murdered by their treacherous host— 
for it was undoubtedly he—filled the master 
with borror and alarm. 

Forgetting to take either pistol or dagger, 
he rushed i: nediately at full speca along 
the passage, and out into the vard,intent on 
seeking to save, atall hazards, tie life of 
his servent. There was the murderer, sure 
enough, just entering the door which he 
silently opened. ’ 

Would the master be intime? He fol- 
and on approaching more close'y saw the 
murderous villian crouching, tiger-like, as 
if preparing to spring upon his victiw. 

As quick a8 thought, the master threw 
himself forward and clutched the intend- | 
ing murderer firmly by the throat. 

At the same moment he felt an iron grip 
upon hisown. It became at once a strug- 
gie for life or death, and the master strove 





He dared not shout, for no breath eould 
be spared for the purpose. The deadly 
pressure of lis jingers, however, wrung out 
a groaning cry from the other, striving 
in vain to wrigyle froin bis grasp, and, to 
his intense surprise and relief,he discovered 
in them the muffled accents of poor Joseph 
himself, 

The latter, unable to sleep, had been im- 
pelled, by his ever-increasing tears for mas- | 
ter’s saféty, lo make way to the room where | 
he slegt, and had endeavored to return as 
quietly as possible to the stable when he | 
had assured biunself that everything was | 
still all right. : 

An intercharge of explanations followed, 
and the suspense and anxiety of the night 
thus came toan end. The host, of whom 
so much evil was suspected, turned out, on 
further acquaintance, to be one of the most | 
honest and worthy men that bad ever lived. 

M.S. 
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PAPER IN CHINA.—Eighteen hundred 
years ago the Chinese made paper from | 
fibrous matter reduced to pulp. Now,each 
province makes its own peculiar variety. 
The young bainboo is whitened, reduced to 
pulp in a mortar, and,sized with alums. 
From this pulp sheets of paper are made in 
atmould by hand. The celebrated Chinese 
rice paper, that so resembles woolen and 
silk fabries, and on which are paint- 
ed = quaint birds and flowers, is 
manufactured froia compressed pith, 
which is first cut spirally, by a keen knife, 
int thin slices, Six Inches wide and twice 
a3 long, Funeral papers or paper imitations 
of earthly things which they desire to be- | 
stow on departed friends, are burned over 
their graves. They are paper window | 
frames, paper sliding floors, aud paper 


Visiting cards a yard long. 
| 
_- —_—. aS ———______ | 


Woman's CuURIOSITY.—There is an an- | 

cient fiction that no woman shall look upon | 
, the British House of Commons while it is 
In Session, and it is reported that many a 
titled wile has peered down through the 
lattice work surrounding the suStaining 


rodof the chandeliers. At the present 
are ta wed In the galleries 
“ir ( : oa ~ 
: 
ga ry | % 
SCT of the ladies’ gallery. 


through which the tair ones are technically 
supposed not to see, but of course they can 


j all the same, 
] 


mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 
palliatives all do permanent harm. The 
fitful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach is spurred by “bitters,” and aleo- 
holic stimulant~, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before. * 

“Costiveness, induced by my sedentery 
habits of life, became chronic; AYER’s PiLis 
afforded me speedy relicf. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” HERMANN BRine- 
norr, Newark, N J. 

“I was induced to try AYER’s PILLs as @ 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Headache, from which I had long been a suf- 
feger. 1 found their action easy, and obtained 
prompt relicf. They have benctited me more 
than all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V. 
Watson, 162 State St., Chicago, Ju. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit, and vastly improved my general health.” 
Bev. Francis B. HarLoweE, Allianta, Ga. 

“The most effective and the easiest pagete I 
have ewr found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain.” W.L 
Pace, Richmond, Va. 

“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, and Neuralgia for the last twenty 
years, Aver’s Pits have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” P. R. 
Rocers, Meedmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” J.T. 
Hares, Mexia, Teras. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Mest Popular Songs, 


-Music and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 


BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a lifetime for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10cents in currency or postage stamps 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


“ 926 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—THE-— 


SECRET SINS o- SOCIETY. 


+ book that should be read bv every father and mo- 





r. Busband and wife. It opens the eyes of married 
: i fo facts thatall should know. It treate of 
* | “ematie abuses, phy- 
> to w it_and 
' 8 FOLiies, fa 
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= Embossed Chromo Card r 1885 
rds for ISS, name on, We, 
ef PPrvesate ith each pk. Potter&Co, Montowese, Ct 


1506 New Scrap Pictnres and Tennyson’s Poems 
QU) mailed for lc. Capital Card Co,, Hartford, Ct, 
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‘New j Publications. 


~ “Notes on Ings 1” by Rev. L. A 
Lambert. This is the best and most com- 
plete reputation of the infidel'’s «doctrines 
that we cLave ever reali. Published at 
Buftalo, New York. Price 25 cSuts, 


For tiany years the name of James Vick 
has been familiar to the @ of this coun. 
try. His new Floral logue for this 
vear is very attractive. It describes every 
variety of plant and flower one would wish 
to cultivate in nor house. The price 
ot tue “Floral Guide” is 10 cents, and which 
will be remitted to those whe ive an order 
for seeds or plants. Address James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of American History tor 
December is excellent in every respect. It 
has a fine portrait of Daniel Webster for its 
frontispiece, which accompanies the second 
and concluding paper on the Unsuccessful 
Presidential Candidates, contributed by the 
editor, illustrated with portraits. The sec- 
ond paper of the number is an essa oem 
the author of Oregon; Rev. William Barrows 
Db. D., entitled S yuiticant Beginnings Out 
West. Following this we have a «escrip- 
tion, by Charles Dimitry, of Zamba's Plot, 
in early New Orleans, One of the important 
articles of this valuable number is Tom the 
Tinker in History, a thoughtful and in- 
forming discussion, by H. G. Cutler, of the 
teritf question. Another scholarly produc- 
tion of substantial merit and perinanent 
value, by Edward Ingle, is entitied Colo- 
nial County Government in Virginia. The 
Huntington Collection of Americana, re- 
cently presented to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seuin of Art, forins the text of an illustrated 
paper on Historic Portraits (the Washing- 
a by Miss E, B. Jolson. The career 

aj 





of or-Geveral Jolin Maunsell, 
traced by Rev. William Hall, nnd portrait 
given. 
tracts fran an unpublished Order Book of | 
Col. David Waterbury of the Revolution, 
Charlies Ledyard Norton furnishes a chap- 
ter of Political Americanisis, and tne 
Notes, Queries, Replies, and other depart- 
ments, are crowded .with varied and de- 
lightful entertainment. Price 35.00 a year. 
a at 30 Lafayette Place, New York 

City. 

The Popular Science Monthly for Decem- 
ber has the following articles of general in- 
terest and information: The Relormation 
in Time-Keeping, illustrated; 
Aspects of Anthropology; School-Culture ot 





wer. Third—Brau wart. Fourth—Brraorr. Fifth— 
| Collapse. 
**Pa, is it right to call a man born in Pol- 


B. A,, is | 


Original Documents contain ex- | 


American | 


the Observing Faculties; Queer Flowers; | 


Alchoholhec Trance; 
versal Suffrage; Cannibalism as a Custom; 
Starvation: Its Moral and a sical Effects; 
The Chemistry of Cookery; The -Perils of 
Rapid Civilization; Religion and the Doc- 
trine ot Evolution; Liquefaction of the Ele- 
mentery Gases; The Oil Supply of the 
World; Oddities of Animal Character; Bio- 


The Problem ot Uni- | 


graphical Sketch of hd ward-B. Tylor, with | 


portrait, Correspoudence, Editor's Table: 


Science in School Management; The Abuse | 


of Political Power;A Jewish Explanation of | 
Jewish Success. Literary Notices, Popular | 
Miscellany and Notes. - Appleton & Co., 
‘Publisher, N. Y. 


| of the former landlord, 


P ‘ } mer ou a new and iinproved plan."* 
Cassell’s Family Magazine starts the new ° ——o ee 


year by assuming externally a new light | 


blue cover, with a neat emblematic design. 
Inside all the good features of the part are 
retained; plenty of good reading with fine 
illustrations. Among the contents of the 


January numberare the serials: A Diamond | 


in the Rough; and Sweet Christabel; How 
Il Furnished a Ht ndred Pounds;For Baby's 
Sake; ‘The Metropolis of Shri:mps; Railway 
Traveling in Comfort and Satety; George 
Fenwick’s Sechool-feliow; Maren for the 
Piano-forte; Women-workers in the United 
States; Sir Julius Benedict; Coming ‘Thro’ 
the Wood; A Shilling a Day and his Board; 
How we Founded Regent's Inn; Our Model 
Reading Club; What to Wear; A’ Point of 
Honor; Village Industries; The Gatherer, 
ete., etc. Cassell & Co., Publ'shers, New 
York. Price $1.50 per year; 15 conts per 
humber. 

Among the contents of Arthur's Home 
Magazine tor January are the tollowing 
articles: Frontispiece, Death of Charles V.; 
The Two Lilies; Dante and the Birds, illus- 
trated; Styles of Diessing the Hair among 
the Ancient Greeks; Suowdrifts, illustrated; 
W wat is It ? illustrated; Pansies and Gly- 
cera, illustrated; The Homes ot Alice aul 
Piuceve Cary; Lay Sermons; The Home 
Circle; Health Department; Young Ladies’ 
Departinent; Hlousekeepers’ Depariment; 
Home Decoration and Fancy needlework, 
illustrateu; Eveuings with the Poets; Fash- 
ion Department; Pleasant Varieties; Notes 
and Comments. Arthur & Son, Publishers, 
Phila. 


The Sanatarian for January’among other 
very valuabie aaticles contains the follow- 
ing: The Management of Epidemics, Con- 
cerning the Managementot F pidetrics su ch 
as Occur in Ordinary Inland Cities ina 
Northern Latitude; Man: wement of Epi- 
demicsin Charleston, S. C.; Quarantine 
and Sanitation; Management of Measles, 
W hooping Cough and Dipiitheria; Manage- 
ment of Puerperal Fever; Essential Condi- 
tions of Epidemic Diseases, and the Knowl. 
edge and Means Necessary for ‘Their Con- 


trol; Management of Cbvlerain Europe;Tbe 
Cholera in Naples; Sanitation in the Mis- 
Sis! ppi Valley; Relative Mortality of the 
White and Colored R.ees: The Last Scene 
t \ | rit | ter sticoraaal clive 
, j 
Price vw) Celis > 2 py. ru 313 \ 
Fulton St., New York. 





|) Vertiser by naming ‘he 
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A SONG OF TOIL. 





When all the many Mues of trade 
Are busy running iu full bast, 

And for their wares they're fully paid, 
The bosses make the ducats fast, 


But when dull times shut down the mills, 
And when no money is amassed, 
Then bosses quickly cut their biils, 
An! make the worthy tollers ‘*fast.*' 
—Ws. MACKINTOS&, 





Humorous. 


Free trade—Exchanging kisses. 

A bad habit—An ili-made coat. 

A slow match—Sparking, but never pop- 
ping. 

How to make a tall man shori—Rob him 

f his purse. 

The best thing in prini—A pretty girl in 
a cotton dress. 

A relic hunter—A tellow endeavoring to 
capture a widow, 


What relation is that child to its father, 
who ts not its own father’s son? His daughter, 
course, 


The five stages of brandy and water : 


First—Brandy and water, Second—Branny and war- 


ol 


anda Pole?’ ‘‘Of course, my 
then, if a man is bora in Holland, 
a Hole ?** 


“The funds all gone?’ shouted the de- 
positor, “Every cent,’’ replied the 
**Are you sure that he left nothing ?*’ 


ehild!"* **Well, 
should he be called 


president, 
**Left noth- 





ing but the counery.’’ 


Little Nelly climbed up on her uncle's | 

knee and rubbed her chubby cheek against his face. 

“Why, mamma,*’ exclaimed, ‘‘Uncle Ted's 
cheek is all splinters !*" 


**We must protect our gold mines !"’ 
claims an editor. That's just the way it goes, 
editor always has so many things to look after 
there’s no fun in life at all. 


A little girl assured her mother the other 
day that she had found out where they made horses— 
she had scen a man finishing one. ‘‘He was just nail- 
ing on his last hind foot !°" she sald, 

A Quaker, disliking to see “Esq.’’ at- 
fixed tv his pame, advised a correspondent tu direct 
his letters to kin withoutatall. And he received a 
| reply superserived, **Amos Jeremiah Sinith, without 
a tall.’’ 

“Whisky 
**But,’* said Mendell, 
Preacher, that we are 
did, indeed ; 
thein.° 


It is estimated that over 500,000 tons ot | 
paper are made iu this country every vear, and yet 
the man who shaves himself has sometimes to hunt 
around a good while before he can tind a piece that he 
dare wipe his razor on, 

An East Saginaw widow, intending te | 
succeed her husband in the nanagement of a hotel, 


advertises that ‘fhe hotel will be kept by the widow 
Mr. Brown, who died last 


she 


ex- 
Anu 
that 





is your greatest enemy.”’ 
**cidn’: the Hible say, Mr. 
to love our enemies?’’ ‘it 
but it didu‘t say that we vre to swallow 
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Ladies’ Department, 


FASHION CHAT. 





8 soon as the New Year's bells ring out 

their chimes on the Winter air, the la- 

jew are on the qui vive about their new 
outliia. 

It is therefore high time they were esti- 
mating the probable lengths of trains and 
sleever, and whether it will be allowable to 
go un inch lower on decollete corsages than 
last winter. 

The verdict on trains as seen by the latest 
Parisian importations is that these appen- 
dages to ball costumes shall be at least two 
yards in length, and they must not be ele- 
vated, either. 

No matter what the emergency, they 
must be dragged gracefully aiong by 


fashion’s slave, no matter who is in danger | 


of breaking his neck attempting to circuin- 
navigate them. 

But even tuis pondrous appendage is not 
a circumstance to those which are demand- 
ed for presentations at court. 

Trains four yards long are requisite for 
those august occasions, and 
fashionable belles in Atnerican society 
should remember that thero is always 
something left to be grateful for. 

With balf the weight and incutnbrance 
court ladies have to grapple with, the 
leaders of Ainerican fashions ought not to 
complain. In many instance entire cos- 
tumes for evening full dress are composed 
of tinted laces. 

Delicate shades of pink, salmon, blueand 
silver fawn crepe de Chine are employed as 
the foundation for putting on a garniture of 
embroidered lace flounces or cascades. 

The crepe de Chine is placed over a lin- 
ing of thin, highly dressed silk fabric. The 
train falls from the waist and is a mild forin 
of court train, the round and square ones 
dividing the honors about equaily. 

Crram tinted or lilac velvet is also much 
sought for in ball toilets, These are em- 
broidered in detached roses, pansies or 
daisies, the corsage cut Pompadour front, 
coming up very high in the back, and 
finished with a Medici collar, . 

The front breadth is composed entirely of 
lace ruffles and the bottom of the train 
finished with several bows of lace ruffles to 
natch. 

The waist iscut in vandykes, and the 
spaces between the points filled in with 
ruchings of lace. 

From the top of the left shoulder falls a 


knot of aatin ribbon in the shade of the | 


velvet of which the dress is composed, 

Entire outside dresses are made trom silk 
escurial of vandyke laces in black and worn 
over pale tints of satin, and covering the 
entire costume, corsage included, 

The effect of this arrangement of em- 
broidered lace over satin is at one attractive 
and artistic, and is destined to be one of the 
most approved sty.es of the approaching 
season, 

The slippers or boots to be adopted with 
the fast described toilets must be of the 
maine tint as the satin underdress, 

If they are quite plain, with only a single 
flower or star inthe centre of the vamp, 
either embroidered or hand painted. 

It high topped boots are selected instead 
of slippers, the buttons, which are com- 
posed of either gold, silver or real stones, 
are the only ornaments. 

Diamond, sapphire, pearl or topaz but- 
tons are also worn upon corsages for fasten- 
ings by many of the wives and daughters of 
millionaries, 

A pink uneut velvet toilet has real 
Arabian, gray pearl buttonsin nail head 


size and shape. The front breadth is one | 


mass of duchesse lace flounces and ruffles. 
The train is square, and a watteau of same 
lace as use? in front falls from the shoulders, 
extending to the bottom of the pink velvet 
court train. 

Tie Pompadour corsage front is worn 
perfectly plain, without evan a finish of 
lace, and ab ornament of pearls and 
diamonds suspended from a band of pink 
velvet falls in the centre of Pompadour. 

A very showy and gorgeous costuime was 
composed of white Brussels net lace, ein- 


broidered in gold pansies and water lilies. 
Thetrain was tmade from double box 
plaits of gold satin brocaded in white | d 
7 . 
Satin boots is 
buttons, 
One ofthe most yorgeous ball toilets of 
the season, 80 far as heard froin, Is a creain- 


tinted silk India crepe drapery, over askirt 


and bodice of pale pink satin rhadaines 


theretore | 


—— —_ — —_—-— + —— _ 


The back is draped in watteau style, 
for by atriple box plait, and is hand- 
embroidered in peacock birds, part with 
with close and part with spread plumage. 

Over the front breadth is drawn another 
piece of the peacock embroidered India 
crepe and fuil hip paniers of the saine, 
| caught back in loose folds and fastened 
with natural stuffed impyian birds. 

With this is worn creain-tinted hose, em- 
broidered in peacocks of a smaller size 
than those upon the costume, and pink 
satin slippers to matel: the underdress, 

Over the court train of pink satin is 
another of the embroidered crepe, tinished 
with three ruffles of ducihesse lace. 

The sleeves are of crepe, tinished at the 
elbows (or just above) with three ruffies of 
lace to match the train. 

Thin silk mittsof cream tint were em- 
broidered the entire length of the top in 
tiny peacocks and fastened upon the sleeves 
with a knot and loops of pink satin ribbon, 
| A round, open fan of creain satin, edged 
| with duchess lace, was ornamentod in the 

centre with a small bird’s head, the body 

being made from peacock feathers, thus 
having the appearance of a cross between a 
peacock and an impyian bird. 

A young lady art student up-town secing 
this masterpiece of embroidery work, de- 
termined not to be outrivaled by the needle. 
| and #0 took her brush jn hand to duplicate 
in paints and off on a costume of white satin 
to be worn at a wedding reception. 





Iler success, so far as a work of art was 
concerned, was an unquestioned success ; 
but embroidery on dress materials, if pro. 
| perly executed, bears off the palm in every 

Instance, 

Painting can not be made to stand out in 
bas rellet like finely wrought needle work, 
| But unless the most artistic and skilled 
needle woman perforins the work the at 
tempt is a failure asa piece of art. 
Kinbroidered India and Chinese crepes 
make the most gracetul drapery for even- 
ing costuines Of any material employed for 
that purpose, and it is also quite the rage 
) among those desigaing costuimes for the ad- 
vent of the coming festive season. 
Next tothis is the lace overdress or a 
drapery and flounces couposed of lace, 
| ‘Thiek materials for draping ball and 
| evening toilets have outlived their useful- 
| ness, and are tabooed altogether by Parisian 
modistes as well as by Almerican imitators, 
who have to cater to the most exacting and 
tastidious customers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. : 
| A very simple and decidedly unique robe 
for a debutante is composed of sheer white 
silk India mull, over an underskirt of pale 
blue Chinese silk. 
| ‘The waist isimade by the ingenious ar. 
rangement of shirred puffs of satin, 
The coreayes is cut very high at the throat 
jand has a redora front of gene escurial 


| 


lace. 
The drapery is very ainple, and caughtin 
|} graceful, billowy waves, falling to thé 
bottom of the short skirt—the term short 
meaning in this instance dancing lengths— 
without train, and Jooped at intervals with 
pink wild roses and white daisies, 
| Upon the left side isa sash ribbon of blue 
and white brocaded satin, tied carelessly in 
a bow Knot, and caught back 
among the drapery. 

The lace at tha throatis caught with a 
gold bar pin set with three pink pearls set 
in the forin ofa clover leaf, with diamond 
stew. 


Piain white spun silk hose and blue | 


slippers, ornamented with pink pearls,com- 
plete this debutante’s tout ensemble. 
Itappears, by this dainty confection, that 
lthere are to be some innovations made 
upon the regulation white Swiss and imull 
dresses, in years past supposed to be the 
only proper toilets for the fair young inno- 
cents on their first appearance at a public 
ball. 
But most of these debutantes are quite as 
' experienced in society ways aod manners 
asthe most inveterate dowager who has 
opened the Charity ball, or some other ball, 
with the greatest poinp and eclat, arrayed 
in ve.vet and poiut lace, for the last twenty 
years. 


| 
| 





Fireside Chat. 
THE CARE OF CLOTHES, 
[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 
lis best to watch carefully for the first 
arances of wearina your gariwents, 


Ss ewe eo true aS tliat 


a} 
Sy tim ry 7 

if y 
and by any chance becoine spotted Dy rain, 
be sure to wipe it dry with a linen cloth, 
and do noton apy account hang it near a 


fire 
Ate, 


mur sealskin jacket Should get wet 
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loosely | 


| lighted up morality. 


ey ee 





Belore putting away your furs for the 
summer, they should bave the dust lightly 
switched out of them, and be well shaken 
and brushed. 

They should never be worn after the sun 
becomes hot, inthe spring, as the moth 
makes an early appearance, and lays its 
eggs swiltly aad secretly, and ~~ eggs 
that are in fur will be hatched in it after 
it has been put away ; #0 be careful in the 
beating and shaking ot your furs, and be 
sure they are quite dry, and that the place 
where you keep them is quite dry also. 

Dainp is one of their worst enemies. Wrap 
them in old linen pillow-cases, if you have 
them, for putting away, orif you bave none, 
use stiff brown wrapping paper tmade into» 





bags, and paste the ends securely up. 

Furriers use this method of keeping their | 
goods, but practically speaking they rely 
most on constant watchfulness and atten- | 
tion, on beating, shaking, and absence of | 
any taint ofdamp. 

I will briefly describe the best method 
for putting away clothes, but must first pre- 
inise that all the articles are clean, and also 
allthe spots of grease, sweets, etc., taken 
out, as pany a hole has ,been eaten in a 
dress by some enterpriv ng moth who was 
fond of a “tasty br.’ 

The application of a little ammonia will 
remove tnost spots ; and a little chloroforin | 
applied with a little piece of woollen cloth, | 
and rubbed briskly, will generally remove | 
spots of paint, tar or grease. 

Always use a woollen cloth to rub spots | 
on woollen garments, : 

Fold all the garments so that they will not | 
wrinkle, and having dusted out the box or | 
drawer which isto contain them, spread a 
clean sheet wide open, and lay the clothes 
in a neat pile in the centre of it. 

Then strew over them some ground black 
pepper or powdered cainphor, and fold the 
sides, and then the ends ofthe sheet very 
neatly over, putting a stitch in them so that 
they shall not. rip easily. Then close up 
your box, and keep it in a dry place. 

Cedar shavings are also excellent pre- 
servatives against moths,and their fragrance 
is preferable ty anything else. 

Many people are fortunate enough to own 
a cedar-lined closet in their houses, but 
otbers content themselves with a cedar- 
lined chest, which answers the purpose 
equally well, and is tnore portable, 

I have founda tin box very good for hold- 
ing furs, and if carefully put away with 
pepper, they are usually safe in it. 

sjoots and shoes are articles that require 
constant looking after, and never should be 
worn Without the buttons being looked at, 
to see that they areall there and tightly 
sewn On. 

They shouid be replaced immediately 
their loss is discovered. It is best to attend | 
them yourself, dust them when you take | 
them off, and apply some good kid reviver 
when needed, 

Lampblack and glycerine is recommend. | 
ed by some people, as it does not polish the | 
kid, but merely blackens it. 

All shoes and boots should be kept in | 
bags, either hauging in the wardrobe, or 
behind the door, 

They are then safe from dust, and you 
know where to find thei, to the great sav- 
ing of both tine and temper, 

Remember to mend your gloves, and 
sewon the buttons when needed. Black | 
kid should be rubbed with oil or butter, 
and a piece of flannel, before being worn ; | 
and when gloves require mending, they | 

! 


should be turned inside out, and sewn over | 
and over on the wrong side. 

Simall holes in them tay be inended with 
court-plaister, so as to be invisible, and a | 
little good black ink and o.1 will cover | 
white mnarks caused by wear. 

One ypreat secret in the care of clothes is 
to put then: away when vou take them off, 
and to have all the small articles ready for 
repairing them close at hand. 

“ine and coarse needles and darners ; 
silks and cottons, buttons of all sizes, froin 
the sinallest glove buttons to the large 
black horn button. 

A well stored work-basket or drawer de- 
notes, tony mind, a clever and successful 
anager, who will, by her thrifty care of 
the clothes of the household, add double | 
to their powers of -resistance against wea 
and lear. ‘ 

oS 

A FORTUNE IN A Hat.—There died in 
Gerinany not long since a wealthy old 
gentleman whose hat was the beginning of 
his fortune. As a boy, he had served an 
apprenticeship to a turner of wood, 

In Germany an apprentice, having served 
his tull time, is supposed to travel a year, 
or more, inorder that he may see the 
world and gain an extended idea of busi- 
ness befere he begins to work for himself, 

Our boy set forth, with his scanty ward- 
robe upon his shoulder, and a daintily 
turned staff of boxwood and ebony in his 
hand. 

In the course of his first vear of travel, 
youag Martin Muhl—for that was his name | 
—called atan extensive and thriving ina- 
chine shop for work, The ragged boy, sore, 
weary, barefoot, and pale-faced, did not 
look promising, and the foreman told him 
they had no work to give. ' 

lle was turning away sad-eyed and down- 
cast when the proprietor of the shopchanced 


‘ 


Mo? enter, 


Ab, inv brave lad—tell me, what sort of 
s \ ve upon your head?” 
eee’? 
ie are 
Se DAS }USL WaslbeU MIU nun 


comes down in the mud. 
- —> a oo _ 


Paramount virtue of religion is that it bas 





_ Correspondence. 


Jack.—You evidently do not know your 
own mind. It is the old story of the two stools. Your 
had better give both up. 

J. V. K.—A-subscriber to THE Post who 
once subscribed in a club, cannot renew his subscrip- 
tion at club rates, when he is in a place where there 
isnociub. He will have to pay regular rates. The 
reduced club rate is only offered as an inducement to 
ralse-clubs. 

J. Mossrose.—Leap-year originated with 
the astronomers of Julius Cesar, but in the privilege 
it accords to the ladies Isa matter of tradition, Our 
idea of the matter is, that It was only on the day add- 





| ed to the February of leap-year that the privilege was 


originally accorded, 


ReEeD.—We are quite unable to teil you 
the names of the French authors of the songs, The 
translation of the first lines is, **l am old, Lam sixty, 
Ihave worked all my life.’ Of the second, “My 
heart sighs all the night and day ; Who can tell me if 
this Is love #** Of the third, *‘Let me return to my 
country or let me die." 

X. Y. Z.—Gilding on wood and similar 
materials, such as are used in picture frames, may be 
performed by first coating the surface with boiled 
linseed-oil and white-lead, and then applying gold 
size. Whilst the latter Is stillin what is known as 
the ‘‘lacker*’ condition, gold leaf may be laid over 
itand will readily adhere. 


CouNTRY.—The best way for you to learn 
book-keeping will be to take lessons from a good 
clerk or accountant. Watch the daily papers ; a 
great many people advertise their willingness to give 
lessons on very reasonable terms, and if you are 
quick in learning there is no reason why you should 
not soon become proficient. 


ARTINE.—Your sentimental correspon- 
dence is altogether premature, No young lady can 
safely engage in such a correspondence witha gen- 
tleman until she is engaged to be married to him, 
Tie gentleman cannot be said to bea beay or to be 
wooing you, and this is what is understood by the ex- 
pression ‘‘keeping company.’ 


I.LLA.—You may properly and safely 
marry the gentleman if you leve and respect hiin,. 
There is no legal or other obstacle to the union, Do 
not allow anything that you may have said under the 
circumstances at the time of your sister’s death to 
stand tn the wayor the happiness and welfare of 
your sister's child and yourself, 


DESMOND.—We do not think you would 
become proficient in so shorta time, bat you will be 
wise nevertheless to take lessons, Constant practice 
alone will ensure success ; nothing is learnt without 
application and ehergy. It is a great mistake to 1ma- 
gine that it can be, though the natural aptitude of 
some is greater than that of others, 


H. R. H.—Franz van Mieris was a Dutch 
painter, born at Leydeu, who flourished between the 
years 163)’and 1681. A:uong his distinguishing merits 
were an ‘unusual sweetness of coloring, a wonderful- 
ly delicate touch, 2ud a transparency almost peculiar 
to himself, If the painting you have purchased ts by 
him, it would be of cousiderable value, 


THUNDERBOLT.—The difference between 
lightning and thunder ts the difference between the 
flasitand the repcert of a powder explosion. Light- 
Ning has been defined as ‘‘a sudden discharge ol 
electricity froma cloud to the earth, or from the 
earth toacloud, or from one cloud te another ;*’ 
thunder§a the sound which follows the explosion, 


W. BaRToN.—We believe that doctors 
trust rather to cleanliness and regularity of life than 
to any outward application to protect them from = in- 
fectious diseases. We haveheard of visiting nurses 
wearing garments which they sprinkle witha disin- 
fectant Just before entering or leaving the house of 
the sick person, The solution used is probably car- 
bolic acid, 


LEEZA.—As you get plenty of fresh air 
and exercise during the day, we cannot account for 
your Inability to sleep, unless your bedroom is in- 
sufficiently ventilated, or you have a superfluous 
quautity of bed-clothing. We advise you, by all 
means, Hot to resort to cither a stimulant or sleep- 
ing draught. Perhaps your health is not good: if 
so, it would be well to consult a medical man. We 
have heard that a pillow filled with chaff will pro- 
mote sicep, but cannot vouch for the truth of it, 


A. B. C.—The condition of the knees 
popularly known as ‘*knock-knees** is an toward 
projection of the lower ends of the thigh-bones, 
where they terminate in the knee-joint. It often 
originates frow the habit some mothers have ofallow- 
iug, and even encouraging, their children to walk 
before they fre strong enough to do se, If arising 
from constitutional weakness, the treatment to be 
recommended tis rest, good food, pure air, and a 
course of lron and cold-liver oil, In bad cases, splints 
should also be worn, 


CoNNIE.—It is probable that you already 
love him more than you are aware of. Would you 
like tohave him cease paying attention to you, and 
become engaged to another young lady ? Ask your- 
self that question, and answer it honestly to your 
own heart. Then you will know something of what 
your real feelings are towards him, One thing is 
certain: If you do notlove him, and become satise- 
fied that you never can do so, you should discourage 
his attentions to you, and so save him, it possible. 
from a bittter disappointment, 


CONSTANT.—The best treatment for ten- 
der feet is to bathe them daily in tepid water, and dry 
them well afterwards with a suft towel. Creat com- 
fort will be derived from this plan, especially after 
much walking, {tf your feet get only slightly chafed, 
you will find great benefit by rubbing them simply 
with a little olive-oil. If the chafing is severe use 
wet lint with oil-silk or zine ointment. Before Start- 
ing on a long walk it is a good plan to rub the feet al 


over with olive-oil. Thick socks and casy-fitting 


boots are, of course, essential for comiort in walk- 
ing. 

UpwakRp.--We think so, most undoubted. 

and w ihesititingls recommend you not ouly to 

lo persevere, The lessons contained 

si tiuoped are tonly eminently 

sald st Sir R hard Arkwright, the wreat inventor 

and mechanician, set himself to learn English gram- 
mar and tov improve himself in writing and 


spelling 
when he had reached the awe of ity years , 
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